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Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 
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NEW LOOK 
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EW LOOK 


in FLOUR MATURING 
and BLEACHING 


HY-KURE........... 


TREATMENT BY PROVIDING AND DISPENSING 
CHLORINE DIOXIDE IN A REVOLUTIONARY NEW WAY 
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Different as the early biplane and the latest “jet’’ are ordinary maturing and 
bleaching methods and the revolutionary new HY-KURE process. 

For HY-KURE abounds with new and improved ideas, techniques, equip- 
ment. It provides chlorine dioxide in solid hydrate form, eliminates the old 
gas generator, regulates the flow of a purer ClO) gas with unprecedented 
“pin-point”’ control. 

These and many other HY-KURE innovations have helped increase the 
accuracy, economy, simplicity and uniformity of flour treatment in numerous 
American and Canadian mills. 

Flour treated with HY-KURE consistently demonstrates superior baking 
characteristics . . . optimum loaf volume . . . even, silky grain and texture. 

Discover how HY-KURE can benefit you. Ask your Sterwin Technically- 
Trained Representative or write: 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ta the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


UTM @olatte) ite lot i-te Mm a fol tl amit] | In @oe 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
i To alive ML. Gelal tel: 











Directors; H. J. Pattridge, Honorary Chairman; Harvey E. 
Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer; Martin E, Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary and Advertising 
Sales Director; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. 
Hartwick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant 
Treasurer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager. 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
VICTOR 6622 























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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No. 1 of a series 





How Bemis makes 


GOOD multiwall bags 





for you 


A. R. Ewing, director of the Bemis Paper Con- 
trol Laboratory, has twenty-nine years’ expe- 
rience in this field. He is shown operating the 
laboratory’s electro-hydraulic tensile tester, 
one of the many precision devices that go to 
make the Bemis laboratory probably the most 
complete in the country devoted entirely to 
bag papers, 








Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Bemis sets high standards for the various papers used in 
making Bemis Multiwall Bags. And we are able to 
maintain these standards because we buy our paper from a 
variety of top sources. These multiple sources 

are the key . . . if one should fall below par, 

the others are there to supply our needs. We 

don’t have to take less than the best. 


& 
ste, BEM 
. BAG" B e ; : } 1 SS General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo: 
= . Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















LESS There's a WORLD of 
AGNAT), QUALITY in... 


To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


JENNISON Flours 
W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MiEiLLS AT APPLETON, b> We bee wa FLOUR 


MAin 8637 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


ENCORE 
Hv ing 











You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 








“ROCK RVER” °RELODGETT’S” RYE ashi 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 "ie % Here’s advice based on a sound in- 

c is surance principle buy your flour 
from a mill which can draw its wheat 
supplies from a broad area of several 
producing states, yet can draw direct- 
ly from country stations. That’s good 


g judgment and that’s PAGE. 





/) —a]} FL 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
. MONARCH 


- CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 






CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





me CANADA’ IT’S BETTER 


s Sok Y 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 














UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


soli of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Lede 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions 
but if his facilities are limited he may not be able to 
serve you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator 
_ permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Call Grand 7070. 












fia BUORRUS WIAA Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ms OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ke J. P. BURRUS, presivenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


























Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


: , Serving the 
Uniformity | Sart. 
the priceless quality in flour 


yours always a... U LW LMAN N 
Acme-Evans Flours GRAIN COMPANY 


ANGELITE—coke flou: Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 











and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


acker sponge satelels 


CRACKER KING—c: 
GRAHAM KING 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-FVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
, Siniie Sea CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS SP ve DULUTH 
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CREAM LOAF 
FLOUR 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED 








ER-tapanc a 

Cinemas Orr ce ARABEE MIL 

MINMG Aros 
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Cream Loaf Flour—one of the largest selling 


brands of bakery flour in America. 
Count on Cream Loaf, day after day and season after season, 
to measure right up to your baking skill. 
Put Cream Loaf on your next flour order. 
If you would like an adequate sample of Cream Loaf Flour, 


tell your Commander-Larabee representative, or write us. 


Commander-Larabee 


MIiILLIN G COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 










GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Grain Sanitation 
Meeting Planned 
For Nov. 14-16 


KANSAS CITY Practical grain 
problems in grain sanitation will 
come in for attention at a grain sani- 
tation conference and school to be 
held Nov. 14-16 in Kansas City. The 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the Millers National Federation wi!l 
jointly sponsor the meeting. 

George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, heads a committee 
which is planning the program. 

Planned for the conference are dis- 
cussions of grain sanitation problems, 
especially in mills and elevators, and 
methods which have been developed 
for handling these problems. Empha- 
sis will be put on new information. 

The program is expected to be of 
interest to flour mill and warehouse 
and grain elevator operators and em- 
ployees and to federal and state ex- 
tension workers. 

Program details will be announced 
later. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George J. Siml Heads 
Chicago's Bakers 
Courtesy Club 


CHICAGO—-George J. Sim], Sim] & 
Sowles, was elected president of the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago at 
the annual meeting of the group 
Sept. 9. He succeeds Lloyd M. 
Wolfe, director of sales, Bryo Co. 

A. M. Bornhofen, vice president in 
charge of sales, Anetsberger Broth- 
ers, Inc., Northbrook, IIl., was elected 
first vice president of the club, and 
J. D. Faulds, Jr., president, Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co., was elected 
second vice president. R. T. Risley, 
Baking Industry magazine, was re- 
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elected secretary-treasurer. 

E ected to the board of direciors 
were: W. L. Grewe, Chicago manager, 
International Milling Co.; F. W. 
Nicolai, regional manager, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.; and H. D. Whitney, sales 
manager, Rapinwax Paper Co. 

Mr. Wolfe was awarded an honor- 
ary life membership in the Courtesy 
Club by unanimous rising vote of the 
members in recognition of his out- 
standing service to the club over a 
period of many years. 

A new position of parliamentarian 
was established by the club, with J. A. 
Cohon, attorney, elected to the posi- 
tion. 

The program of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Assn., 
in Chicago Oct. 16-20 was outlined by 
Harold Fiedler, secretary, and the 
Courtesy Club made its usual prep- 
arations to provide service to the con- 


vention in the form of information, 
ushering and reception. 
Ray F. Frink, western division 


manager, National Yeast Corp., was 
appointed general chairman of Cour- 
tesy Club services for the ABA meet- 
ing. Ed Doorley, W. E. Long Co., was 
named chairman of information desk 
services and R. F. Maloney, Ekco 
Products Co., was appointed chair- 
man of the ushering service. 

Mr. Wolfe was appointed chairman 
of the reception committee. 
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Industrial Fumigant Co. 
Announces Appointments 


KANSAS CITY — The Industrial 
Fumigant Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of two men as part of an 
expansion of the firm's sales and tech- 
nical staff. 

Maurice E. Lamb joined the com- 
pany after four years with the Kan- 
sas City office of the Food and Drug 
Administration. In his former posi- 
tion he was an inspector of flour 
mills and elevators in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. He is a gradu- 
ate of Kansas State College with a 
degree in entomology and did gradu- 
ate work there. Mr. Lamb will be lo- 
cated in Chicago, where the company 
maintains a branch office and ware- 
house. 

Fred L. Clayton, a 1954 graduate 
of Kansas State College with a major 
in entomology, also has been named 
to the Industrial Fumigant staff. He 
will be located in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where the company has warehousing 
facilities. He will work primarily in 
the area of sanitation and service. 








Canadian Crop Losses Pile Up; 
Wheat Now Faces Frost Hazard 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
grain crops continue to deteriorate in 
yields, and inspection returns bear out 
early predictions of a wide range of 
grades. Rust damage and continued 
generally unfavorable weather re- 
main as depreciating factors. 

Temperatures have dipped below 
the 40 mark, but Russell, Manitoba, 
up to Sept. 10, was the only official 
weather station in the three prairie 
provinces recording frost. There, on 
one occasion, the mercury touched 
32 degrees. Numerous points had 
readings of 34 to 38, but no indica- 
tion of crop damage was reported 
from any point. All late crops could 
suffer from a hard frost, particularly 
flax 

Rains and coo] weather over most 
of the prairies have delayed harvest 
operations. 

A prairie wheat crop of 343,258,000 


bu. was estimated by the Winnipeg 
Tribune on Sept. 9. The total is 144 
million bushels below the preliminary 
estimate released by the Bureau of 
Statistics on Aug. 13, and compares 
with last year’s western Canada pro- 
duction of 584 million bushels. 

Manitobe’s wheat crop is placed at 
32,274,700 bu.; Saskatchewan's 204,- 
429,600, and Alberta’s at 106,553,900 
bu. Oats production for the three 
prairie provinces for 1954 is estimated 
by the Tribune at 235,794,600 bu., 
barley 199,591,600 bu., rye 11,824,790 
bu. and flax 12,130,760 bu. 

The Bureau of Statistics will pub- 
lish its second estimate of 1954 pro- 
duction on Sept. 15, based on condi- 
tions as at Sept. 1. This estimate will 
be pared sharply when compared with 
the preliminary forecast of 513 mil- 
lion bushels for western Canada, 


Plans for Surplus Disposal 


Set; CCC Expected to Have 
Final Say on Most Deals 





based on conditions as at Aug. 1. Fed- 
eral authorities have tentatively set 
the rust loss at 85 million bushels of 
wheat. Dr. C. H. Goulden, chief of the 
agriculture department's cereals di- 
vision, states that the rust damage 
estimate may turn out to be conserva- 
tive. He considers the current rust 
epidemic in western Canada about the 
same in severity as the one in 1916, 
considered the worst in history. 
Based on conditions as at Aug. 28, 
the Searle Grain Co. estimates west- 
ern Canada’s 1954 wheat crop at 
366,788,000 bu. compared with 584,- 
000,000 harvested a year ago. Al- 
berta’s wheat crop is forecast at 
112,193,000 bu., Saskatchewan's, 222,- 
182,000; Manitoba's at 32,413,000 bu. 
The Searle estimate of coarse grain 
production for the prairie provinces 
follows: Oats 242,673,000, barley 198,- 
156,000, rye 12,003,000 and flax 12,- 
338,000. 
"BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW 200,000 BU. ELEVATOR 
GAYLORD, KANSAS—Work has 
started on a new 200,000-bu. grain 
elevator here for the Frieling Grain 
Co., Inc. The new structure will re- 
place the firm’s elevator which was 
completely destroyed by fire last 
June. The same ownership has in- 
corporated for $100,000 to form a 
company to do the bui ding. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. Martenis, Grain, 
Feed Merchant, Dies 


NEWARK, N.J. C. J. Martenis, 
president of the C. J. Martenis Grain 
Co., New York feed and grain mer- 
chant, died in Presbyterian Hospital 
here Sept. 13 after a short illness, 
Mr. Martenis was 62 and resided in 
Maplewood, N.J. He was a director 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. and a member of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., the 
Brewers Foundation, the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, the 
New York Produce Exchange and the 
Produce Exchange Club. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE~ — 


Joins Mose Leff Firm 


ATLANTA, GA.—-Heward Brennan 
has joined the feed firm of Mose Leff 
& Co., Atlanta as a partner in the 
business. Mr. Brennan former y was 
associated with the Louisville (Ky.) 
Soybean Mills and in previous years 
with the Kansas Soya Products Co., 
in Kansas City and Emporia, Kansas. 
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Flour Mill Accountants 
Prepare Meeting Topics 


KANSAS CITY—Over 20 subjects 
pertinent to accounting procedure in 
flour mills have been suggested by 
members for review and discussion 
at meetings during the next year of 
the Flour Mill Accountants Assn., 
Harry W. Campbell, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, vice president 
of the group, announced last week 

The next meeting of the association 
will be on Oct. 22 in Wichita. H. El- 
don Weakley, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is in charge of the program 
for the event. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON The President 


last week issued an executive order 
which delegated authorities under 
provisions of legislation recently 
passed by Congress regarding disposi- 
tion, sale, barter or donation of U.S. 
agricultural surpluses, 

Following issuance of the order, it 
becomes clear, on the basis of state- 
ments by responsible U. S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials, that 
Commodity Credit Corp. will retain 
the veto-—-the final say——on virtually 
all transactions which may be ap- 
proved by the joint inter-agency 
committee which will be led by Clar- 
ence Francis, now special presidential 
consultant on disposal problems. 

Essentially, under Public Law 480 

known as the Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, better 
known as the surplus disposal bill 
all programs will be subject to policy 
determined by Mr. Francis. 


Sources of Funds 


There are three sources of aid or 
surplus disposal funds available un- 
der Public Law 480, They are (1) a 
$700 million fund which is to be han- 
died for screening purposes as to 
definite proposals by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of USDA; (2) 
a $300 million fund also available 
under Public Law 480 for emergency 
purposes and relief which will be sub- 
ject to screening by the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration; and (3) the 
$350 million economic aid program 
of FOA which is to be scrutinized 
by the inter-agency committee chair- 
man and woven into the aid or sur- 
plus disposal fabric. 

The arrangements to be accom- 
plished, according to the White 
House directive, are to insure that 
all aid or surplus disposal programs 
are to be negotiated between the 
U.S. and foreign governments by the 
U.S. State Department. Foreign pol- 
icy will govern the action of the 
State Department in its negotiations 
and decisions on broad aid or gur- 

(Continued on page 28) 


————PREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—- 


New Type Bin 
Put Into Use 
By Excelsior 


MINNEAPOLIS-—J. E. TappengJr., 
owner of the Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, Sept. 13 became the first 
baker anywhere to receive bulk flour 
in the new “Space Saver Bin” pio- 
neered by the Day Co. and the At- 
kinson Bulk Transport Co., both of 
Minneapolis. While bakers have been 
taking delivery of bulk flour into tall 
silo type bins for some time, Day 
Co. officials said its bin has opened 
the door to the baker who in the 
past had storage space for sacked 
flour only because of limited head- 
room. Inasmuch as 98% or more of 
all bakers come into this last group, 
the most important savings of bulk 
flour handling now are available to 
the broadest section of the baking in- 
dustry, officials said. 
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Flour Output Off 4.3% in S 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Drop in Mill Numbers Slows 
Down During Past Season 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


KANSAS CITY-—-Flour production 
deciined 4.3% in the Southwest in 
the 1953-54 crop year ended June 30, 
according to the annual survey of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas City mills by The North- 
western Miller. The decline compared 
with a 3.2% drop recorded in the 
previous crop year. 

The total production of 68,654,426 
sacks for the 109 reporting mills com- 
pares with 71,808,657 sacks made by 
123 mills in the previous year. This 
decline of 3,154,000 sacks represents 
the major share of the national pro- 
duction decline of 4,519,000 sacks for 
the crop year. 

The rate of operations did not drop 
as much as total poundage, reflecting 
a further decline in capacity during 
the year. Southwestern mills ran at 
77.8% of capacity in the past crop 
season, compared with 79.2% in the 
previous year and 74.8% two years 
ago. The peak average was 111.1% in 
1946-47. 

Exports Smaller 

The decline in southwestern output 
was greater than that for the entire 
milling industry, which suffered a 
drop of 2% in production during the 
past crop year. All of the gross loss 
in national flour production was at- 
tributable to a decline in flour ex- 
ports, and the export loss undoubt- 
edly had an important direct bearing 
on the lower production in the south- 
west. However, mills in this area also 
were at a disadvantage pricewise in 
the past year compared with other 
sections of the country, and this was 
reflected in lesser output for domestic 
uses also. 

One feature of the latter situation 
was the unusual volume of sales to 
bakers that were made on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. The unanimi- 
ty of p.d.s. orders from bakers im the 
final six months of the year probably 
is unparalleled in milling history. 


This lack of price confidence and 
sales restraint had its bright side, 
however, in that it removed the gam- 
ble of forward flour pricing and gen- 
erally resulted in better mill earn- 
ings than in the previous year, evi- 
dence that production volume is not 
a prerequisite of profitab'’e milling. 


Decline in Mill Numbers 


There was some evidence in the 
past season, too, that the decline in 
flour mill numbers in the Southwest 
may have reached the end of the 
postwar decimation. During the year, 
only four mills in the area ceased op- 
erations, the smallest number for 
some time. Another plant that closed 
was subsequently reopened. All of 
these shutdowns occurred in 1953, 
during the first half of the crop year, 
representing three interior Kansas 
plants and one in Oklahoma. 

Shrinkage of mill numbers has 
tended to come about in cycles, or 
steps. The first big postwar drop in 
numbers occurred in 1948-49 and was 
followed by three years of compara- 
tive stability. Then another nose dive 
began in 1952, and this one now may 
have touched bottom. 

The accompanying statistical ta- 
bles show a decline of 14 mills com- 
pared with the previous year, but this 
arises from the fact that a number of 
mills closed in the previous year had 
some production during a portion of 
that crop year and so had to be in- 
cluded in the tables of production. 
The same situation prevails in the 
1953-54 figures, in that of the 109 
mills listed in the production totals, 
only 90 are being operated at the 
present time. Of the remaining 19, 15 
are on a stand-by basis and could be 
opened up again. The other four have 
been dismantled now but must be in- 
cluded in the statistical totals be- 
cause they did have some production 
last year. 

Daily Capacity 


On the stripped-down basis of 90 
active mills, the daily capacity of 


Table 1 
Number Olosed daily 1946-47 Now stand-by 
State closed mills capacity Output No, mills Capacity 
Kaneas » 88 56,685 14,837,168 8 19,400 
Oklahoma wa 14 15,875 4,196,080 2 1,400 
Texas ; 12 24,910 6,688,848 ' 9,800 
Nebraska wk 24 11,170 2,453,807 2 1,700 
Total 82 108,640 28,175,903 15 32,300 
Table 2 
ono 1946-47 -— — , 1953-54 
Capacity group Kansas Neb. Okla. Texas Kansas Neb Okla Texas 
2,000 and OVOP ..ceeeeesees 32 6 il 14 3 4 9 10 
1,000@to 2,000 19 3 4 6 ‘ 3 1 
400 to 1,000 pou ninntee cee 10 9 8 2 2 4 3 
200 to 400 , 4 7 3 2 1 3 1 0 
Less than 200 ; . 4 13 2 7 1 2 0 0 
Totals aa ‘ 70 38 29 37 38 14 15 18 
Table 3 
(Last 000’'s omitted) 
Capacity 1946-47 ——__—_ ——- oo 1953-54 
group Kansas Neb. Okla. Texas Kansas Neb. Okla Texas 
2,000 and over . 38,940 5,359 10,832 18,236 27,221 4,665 8,734 9,87 
1,000 to 2,000 8.170 1,196 1,791 2,181 2,156 1,034 274 1,169 
400 to 1,000 1,913 1,461 1,343 1,300 86 228 263 220 
200 to 400 Sig 83 221 85 8 3 38 2 0 
Less than 200 ? a4 110 2 16 8 9 0 0 
Totals . 40,143 8,339 14,056 21,743 29,474 6,976 9,275 11,363 
Table 4 
No, Annual ca- Annual pro- Pet. of 
Group of mille mills pacity, sacks duction, sacks activity 
Milling center#® .......0000s 20 53,354,000 28,871,046 $6.5 
Emterior WMite 2. cc scicvccvcove 89 54,835,206 39,783,380 72.5 
Tota! 4 109 88,189,200 68,654,426 77.8 
*Mille of Greater Kansas Olty, Wichita, Salina, Omaha, Fort Worth and Dallas 


flour mills in these four states and 
the city of Kansas City amounts to 
only 304,050 sacks per day. This is 
by far the smallest capacity in oper- 
ation since the depression days of the 
‘thirties. On a five-day basis, this ca- 
pacity will produce only about 76 mil- 
lion sacks. While this is more than 
actually produced in the last two crop 
years, it is less than the totals of 
other years back to 1943. 

Even including the stand-by ca- 
pacity not in operation, the capacity 
figure is low. This total of 345,840 
sacks is 8% less than a year ago. 
The highest point of capacity was in 
1946 when 399,266 sacks were avail- 
able and the previous low point of 
recent years was 350,144 sacks in 
1944. Even including all the stand-by 
mills that could now be put into op- 
eration, the annual five-day capacity 
would only be 88 million sacks, more 
than 20% below the peak of postwar 
flour production. 

One difference in capacity today 
and capacity before World War II is 
that now there is much less slack 
available in individual milling plants. 
The trend toward making each mill 
as large a production unit as possible 
for sake of operating efficiency has 
gone to a point where this type of ex- 
pansion could not be repeated on a 
wholesale scale again should war 
bring about a great demand for flour 
milling. 

The total of 109 mills reporting 
from the area is the smallest number 
in many years. It may be compared 
with a recent high of 312 mills re- 
porting in 1937, and highlights the 
fact that over 200 plants have faded 
from the southwestern milling scene 
in the past 18 years. That group in- 
cludes many crossroads mills, but 
also contains some significant units 
of the 6,000-12,000 sack class. 

The decline in mill numbers and 
output can better be visualized by 
comparison with the postwar peak 
year. A total of 82 mills which pro- 
duced 28,175,903 sacks of flour in 
1946-47 were not in production last 
year. Of the 82 mills, only 15 are on 
what can be termed a stand-by basis, 
although there is slight reason to be- 
lieve that many of these mills will 
be re-commissioned in the near fu- 
ture. One in Kansas re-opened this 
summer, but operations were con- 
tinued for only a few weeks. Another 
unit that had not been operated for 
several years was placed back in pro- 
duction but represented the shift of 
operations from another location, 
which was closed. 

The picture by states of the drop 
since 1946-47 is shown in Table 1. 

The number of currently active 
mills in the various capacity groups 
compared with the top year of 1946- 
47 is shown in Table 2. 

The decline in number of mills is 
rather startling in the analysis in 
Table 2, but the picture might be 
more aptly illustrated by comparing 
the production of these various 
groups of mills in the year just ended 
with that of 1946-47 banner year. See 
Table 3. 

In the past crop year mills in the 
interior Southwest still turned out a 
greater portion of the flour produced 
in the area, but country operations 
were not at as high a percentage of 
capacity as units in milling centers. 
The comparison of city versus in- 
terior operations may be shown in 
the breakdown in Table 4. 

The number of active mills in 
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Greater Kansas City declined to six 
last crop year, compared with eight 
which were running during all or at 
‘east part of the previous year. One 
was dismantled and another is now 
listed as idle. Total production at 
Kansas City in the 1953-54 crop year 
was 13,185,729 sacks, against 14,035,- 
802 in the preceding year. The de- 
cline of 6% in production was due 
entirely to the reduction in capacity 
from eight to six mills. 

Because one idle mill should still 
be carried on a stand-by basis and 
its production potential included in 
the capacity, Kansas City operations 
last year were 89.5% of capacity. Not 
counting the idle capacity, operations 
averaged 93.5% of capacity, or c’ose 
to a five-day week throughout the 
year. 

The 89.5% of capacity still was an 
improvement over the previous year’s 
average of 86.7% in Kansas City. 
Wichita dropped from 86.4% to 77.4% 
of five-day capacity, Salina held 
steady at a 102% of capacity, Omaha 
declined to 97.9% from 109% in the 
previous crop year, and the Dallas- 
Fort Worth group advanced from 
69.5% to 71.3%. 

The best operational percentage 
shown by a southwestern state was 
88.7% recorded by Oklahoma. This 
compares with 75.9% in the previous 
year. However, production was down 
6.2% in the 1953-54 crop year. The 
gain in operations was due to a re- 
duction in the annual capacity from 
13,025,400 sacks in 1952-53 to 10,449,- 
900 sacks in the crop year ended last 
June 30. The 17 Oklahoma mills pro- 
duced 9,275,940 sacks in the recent 
crop year, according to the reports to 
The Northwestern Miller, compared 
with 9,897,762 sacks in the previous 
crop year. The units of 1,500 daily 
capacity or better operated at an av- 
erage of 95.5% of capacity, against 
88.9% in the previous year. 

The state with the second best av- 
erage was Nebraska, which ran at 
85.9% of capacity. Total capacity in 
the state is 6,953,850 sacks, based on 
255 working days in the crop year, 
while the production total in 1953-54 
was 5,976,521. The noteworthy point 
here is that Nebraska was the only 
state in the Southwest to record an 
increase in total flour production last 
year. The 1952-53 total was 5,707,337 
sacks, and the latest figures repre- 
sent a 4.7% increase in output. This 
increase, contrary to other sections 
of the Southwest, may be attributed 
to the fact that mills in the state last 
season were in an advantageous lo- 
cation to obtain preferred wheats 
while many millers to the south 
shipped in considerable wheat to 
blend. 

Mills in Kansas produced a total of 
28,474,964 sacks in the 1953-54 crop 
year. With an annual capacity of 38,- 
992,050, this output represented 
75.5% of capacity operations. Includ- 
ing Kansas City, Kansas, production, 
49 mills reported from the state 
against 53 in the previous year. The 
75.5% of capacity was only a slight 
drop from the 76.7% average of the 
previous year. 

Kansas flour output was down 7% 
from the previous crop year, a de- 
crease which was not as sharp as 
the 10.2% dip of the 1952-53 year. 
In that year total production was 


31,723,451 sacks. 

The following tables compare last 
year’s production record with that 
of previous years: 
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1953-54 Flour Production in Southwest 


e @ ® 
Number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
yy mills in Kansas, Oklahoma Nebraska 
and Texas during the crop year ended June 
30, 1954, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller 


KANSAS* 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1954 
Flour Wheat 














Daily pro- con- 
No Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion ac- 
mille sacks sacks sacks bu tivity 
(000's omitted) 
2,000 and over 133,990 27,222 62,18¢ 79.6 
1 1 ot 16,890 2,156 4,966 60.0 
le than 1 2 O20 97 239 18.7 
19 152,910 29,475 67,392 75.5 
*Ineclude Kansa City, Kansas, produc- 
tien 
TEXAS 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1954 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating. pacity, tion, tion, -ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu tivity 
(000's omitted) 
12 2,000 and over 60,590 9,873 22,332 63.9 
> 1,000 to 2,000 7,400 1,169 2,747 66.9 
4 less than 1,00 ) 2,850 220 519 30.2 
1 70,880 11,263 25,829 62.3 
NEBRASKA 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1954 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pet. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000's omitted) 
4 2,000 and over 18,600 4,666 10,824 98.3 
1 1.000 to 2,000 5.800 1,035 2,429 69.9 
100 to 1,000 1,750 228 538 61.2 
») less than 400 1,120 48 114 16.6 
16 27,270 5,977 13,904 85.9 
OKLAHOMA 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1954 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pet. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000's omitted) 
10 1,500 and over 36,980 9,009 20,443 95.5 
7 8s than 1,500 4,000 267 604 26.2 
17 10,980 9,276 21,047 88.7 


CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 255 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 0, 1954, with previous years 
for comparisons: 

1953-54 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 
and to to to than Av- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 erage 
Kan 79.6 50.0 18.7 oe sd 75.5 
Texas 63.9 66.9 10.2 ** °° 62.3 
Okla. 95.5% 26.21 oe ee ee $8.7 
Neb ‘ 69.9 1.2 16.6 ** 85.9 
*1,500 and over tLesas than 1,500 
1952-53 
Kan 83.4 58.4 16.9 oe ee 7 
Texas 67.1 57 27.8 ain oe 61.3 
Okla 88.9 36.7 14.3 ee se 76.9 
Neb. 100.7 73.4 38.3 16.1 oe $5.2 
1951-52 
Kan. 84.3 65.0 18.0 7.7 oe 79.6 
Texas 68.6 65.1 27.8 oe oe 57.6 
Okla. 82.0 54.9 16.6 oe oe 72.6 
Neb. 80.3 70.3 60.3 18.1 4.3 72.0 
1950-51 
Kan. 85.9 66.0 16.3 4.2 ee 81.1 
Texas 66.7 60.7 23.4 ee oe 63.9 
Okla. 90.6 56.3 18.8 oe oe 79.9 
Neb. 91.4 69.5 54.4 28.0 6.8 79.9 
1949-50 
Kan. 83.6 549 41.3 3.8 ee 78.9 
Texas 69.6 75.8 39.1 mad ee =—68.3 
Okla. 91.6 66.5 40.9 nied ee 84.1 
Neb. 84.6 69.7 52.7 28.7 7.4 75.2 
1918-49 
Kan, 102.0 83.5 61.1 11.8 96.9 
Texas 91.3 8u.4 60.8 856.8 
Okla, 101.0 $8.9 55.9 35.3 94.0 
Neb. 111.1 89.5 44.2 18.6 7.7 89.7 
1947-48 
Kan. 112.7 111.3 87.8 21 306 2111.1 
Tex 105.0 109.0 85.9 5.0 11.3 102.4 
Okla, 116.4 111.0 79.2 62.5 110.9 
Neb, 118.2 116.6 69.4 40.7 32.0 104.5 


**Only one mill was active in these cate- 
gories. In order to avoid disclosure of indi- 
vidual operations the figures are combined 
with the next higher capacity group 

PRODUCTION AT KANSAS CITY 

Capacity and production at Kansas City 
during the croy ear ended June o, 1954, 
with previous years for comparison (Kansas 





City figures include both Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kansas). 

: —Sacks — 

Yearly Flour Pct. of 

capacity made activity 
1954 14,739,000 13,385,729 89.5 
3953 16,179,750 14,035,802 86.7 
1952 17.646,.000 14,813,349 83.9 
BOER 6 cece 17,595,000 16,356 814 92.9 
BOBS. 2 ccce 17,506,700 15,178,382 86.7 
1949 17,904,800 17,349,823 96.9 
1948 16,446,900 18,289,008 111.2 
See 15 705,300 18,045,427 114.9 
Mere 15,124,300 14,927,727 98.7 
1946...... 15,028,200 13,961,223 92.9 
| ere 15,137,500 13,336,224 88.1 
1943 16,010,600 13,104,302 87.3 
3948. cose 14,902,500 13,024,819 87.4 
8041. .ccce 14,946,100 12,644,477 84.6 


e* @ ® 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


Number of active flour mills In the South- 
west (including Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Texas and Kansas City), their com- 
bined daily capacity, number of sacks of 
flour produced, number of bushels of wheat 
ground and percentage of capacity operated, 
by years, ending June 30 


ALL SOUTHWEST 


1 
& Sx , 
$ 2 $35 
>» = ? os > ie 
eo § 2s B35 SBe gs 
2° = 
a te -&S BES fs 
1954. 109 345,840 68,654,426 157,608,615 79.2 
1953. 123 370,800 74,808,657 164,529,131 79.2 
1952. 137 388,741 74,214,771 173,674,669 74.8 
1951. 137 384,141 78,455,074 182,316,725 80.0 
1950. 138 383,609 76,711,604 179,329,003 78.5 
1949. 166 398,887 95,986,452 220,182,013 93.8 
1948. 168 388,560 108,436,802 244,663,837 108.8 
1947. 180 377,625 106,789,024 245,380,447 111.1 
1946. 185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 97.1 
1945. 191 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 92.2 
1944, 199 350,144 79,310,619 187,895,163 88.3 
1943. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 82.0 
1942, 231 364,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 76.6 
1941, 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 76.3 
KANSAS 
Including Kansas City, Kansas, produc- 
tion 
1954 49 152,910 29,474,964 67,391,558 75.5 
1963.. 63 161,990 31,723,451 73,186,933 76.7 
1952.. 56 173,998 35,358,149 82,629,679 79.6 
1951.. 56 172,445 36,663,352 83,926,477 81.1 
1950.. 67 172,819 34,684,469 81,665,081 78.9 
1949.. 67 181,555 44,734,764 102,263,484 96.0 
1948.. 67 179,285 60,932,885 113,884,291 110.6 
1947.. 70 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 111.0 
1946.. 72 164,666 39,997,443 91,912,386 95.5 
1945.. 72 163,285 36,734,558 86,692,170 88.3 
1944.. 71 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 93.1 
1943.. 74 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 82.8 
1942.. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 77.1 
1941.. 79 157,143 30,809,806 70,226,991 177.1 
TEXAS 
1954 21) «70,880 11,262,616 25,828,929 62.3 
1953 23 «78,360 12,246,272 30,333,189 61.3 
1902.. 28 80,400 11,779,321 27,764,384 67.6 
1961.. 2 79,460 12,994,638 30,149,608 63.9 
1950.. 28 79,020 13,749,019 31,860,099 68.3 
1949.. 37 83,079 18,317,981 41,245,081 86.8 
1948.. 37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 102.4 
1947.. 37 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,162 109.2 
1946.. 38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 97.6 
1945.. 42 76,855 16 786,993 39,447,083 86.9 
1944.. 42 77,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 72.3 
1943.. 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,276,176 67.1 
1942.. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,696 63.5 
1941.. 46 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 66.7 
OKLAHOMA 
1954.. 17 40,980 9,275,940 21,046,683 88.7 
1953.. 23 51,080 9,897,762 22,094,352 75.9 
1952.. 24 61,750 9,692,671 22,382,406 72.6 
1951.. 24 60,443 10,278,882 23,765,470 79.9 
1950.. 24 60,000 10,700,279 24,799,142 84.1 
1949.. 26 49,570 11,965,094 27,670,407 94.0 
1948.. 26 48,676 13,861,513 31,666,089 110.9 
1947.. 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 113.1 
1946.. 29 46,446 11,238,363 25,708,827 97.2 
1945.. 30 44,303 11,778,774 27,131,589 104.6 
1944.. 30 44,036 10,538,656 24,643,088 93.2 
1943.. 30 42,448 9,813,756 22,634,568 90.0 
1942.. 36 43,522 8,706,203 20,377,149 79.0 
1941.. 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 80.7 
NEBKASKA 
1954 16 27,270 5,976,521 13,904,266 85.9 
1953.. 18 26,270 6,707,337 10,236,828 85.2 
1962.. 23 30,393 6,586,644 13,024,007 72.0 
1951.. 23 29,493 6,012,246 13,911,228 79.9 
1959.. 23 29,770 6,703,696 13,343,359 76.2 
1949.. 30 31,783 17,326,262 16,904,426 89.7 
1948.. 30 30,895 8,291,995 19,099,474 104.5 
1947.. 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 106.1 
1946.. 40 30,160 7,246,669 16,317,029 94.4 
1945.. 41 28,129 6,905,866 16,241,710 96.5 
1944.. 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 88.7 
1943.. 59 31,307 6,765,669 15,903,147 84.2 
1942.. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 73.7 
1941.. 74 365,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 173.7 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas City Feed Club 
Plans Party Sept. 28 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold a golf party at 
Hillcrest Country Club Sept. 28, John 
Blowers, Standard Milling Co., club 
president, announced last week. Golf 
will be played in the afternoon and 
cocktails and a dinner will be served 
in the clubhouse in the evening. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Durum Deliveries 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that the open 
quota for deliveries of durum wheat 
applies only to grades No. 1 C.W. to 
No. 6 C.W. Amber Durum, including 
the toughs, damps, rejecteds, etc., of 
these grades. Durum wheat grading» 
feed can only be delivered within the 
quota in effect at the producer’s de- 
livery point. 
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ZINZINNATI ZONGSTERS—An elaborate “Over the Rhine” dinner and en- 
tertainment program will be a feature of the combined conventions of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. and the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. on Sept. 19-21 in Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati. Appropriately 
attired, members of the entertainment committee are shown practicing a 
barbershop quartet number for the occasion. They are H. A. MacCord, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc.; John Young, Schenley Distillers, Inc.; Lucian Garner, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Grain Co., and Barney Rapp, Frank Sennes Theatrical 


Agency. 





Opinions Divided on Proposed 
Import Bans on Oats, Barley 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Backing its rec- 
ommendation for import controls on 
oats and barley the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture last week appears to 
have presented an inadequate sup- 
port of its case to the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

With a larger crop of domestic 
cats this year and heavy carryover 
supplies the USDA asked imposi- 
tion of a larger import quota than 
it asked last year. The USDA now 
recommends an import quota of 40 
million bushels as compared with a 
recommendation a year ago of 23 
million bushels. 

It was developed at the hearings 
last week before the Tariff Commis- 
sion that USDA officials had not 
taken into consideration the proba- 
ble level of price support for oats 
for the new crop. It is widely known 
that most every faction at USDA 
now favors a 65% of parity support 
which wiil be much less than a mag- 
net to attract Canadian or other off- 
shore imports. 

Speaking for the Canadian inter- 
ests, George MclIvor, head of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, told the com- 
mission that crop conditions in Can- 
ada are such that his country prob- 
ably would be unable to export as 
much as 80 million bushels of oats 
to the US. 

No Agreement 

The oat import problem finds the 
grain merchandising trade at odds. 

Grain trade representatives from 
the Minneapolis market, with local 
interests behind them in the North- 
west, advocate import controls where- 
as the national grain merchandisers 
and the feed deficit area of the 
Northeast want free access to Ca- 
nadian oats. 

As in the case of oats, the USDA 
took a feeble step to support its re- 
quest for barley import controls of a 
quota base of 16 million bushels with 
an additional ad valorem duty of 20% 
on imports in excess of that quantity. 

The hearing disclosed that USDA’ 


officials were unable to explain their 
approach to their recommendations. 
They admitted they did not have any 
concept of the pearl barley re- 
quirements for the U.S. market nor 
could they submit accurate and use- 
able figures on requirements of the 
U.S. market for malting type barley. 

At best it now appears that the 
trade opposing controls on imports 
of oats and barley has the best 
chance of defeating this recommenda- 
tion before the Tariff Commission. 

Certainly the USDA did not present 
convincing arguments to uphold its 
request for import controls. The 
Tariff Commission, normally packed 
with high tariff-import control 
minded officials may be persuaded to 
reject the USDA recommendation— 
or at least modify it to permit some 
substantial imports of Canadian oats 
above the import level of 40 million 
bushels asked by the USDA. 


Brooklyn Bakery Wins 
New Jersey Fair Award 


TRENTON, N.J. — For the third 
straight year, the New Jersey State 
Fair has awarded a blue ribbon award 
to Samuel Rubin, president of Henry 
S. Levy & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
bakery, “for meritorious service to 
the public by producing a highly nu- 
tritive bread.” 

Mr. Rubin was cited by the fair’s 
blue ribbon awards committee for his 
efforts in encouraging the baking in- 
dustry to produce high quality, as 
well as a more nutritive bread, An- 
nouncing the award was George A. 
Hamid, president of tne fair. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lift 


Kansas City Grain Club 
Outing Set for Sept. 29 


KANSAS CITY—The annua! golf 
outing of the Kansas City Grain 
Club will be held Sept. 29 at the 
Oakwood Country Club. The events 
include golf in the afternoon followed 
py cocktails and dinner. 
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SALINA, KANSAS—The board of 
directors of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn, has announced the 
appointment of J. H. Rathbone as 
president of the organization. Mr. 
Rathbone, who has been active in the 
milling and grain industries in Kan- 
sas during the past 20 years, will take 
over the president's office on Oct. 1 
on a part-time basis and effective 
Noy. 1 will assume the full-time re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the association's activities. He will 
maintain headquarters at Wichita, 
Kansas. 

In making the announcement, the 
board said: “The directors and mem- 
bership feel highly gratified in secur- 
ing the services of an outstanding 
member of the grain and milling in- 
dustries. Mr. Rathbone is eminently 
qualified to spearhead this all-im- 
portant effort to improve the vari- 
eties of wheat grown in the world’s 
greatest wheat growing area. 

“The future offers a great gppor- 
tunity for progress in this effort, pro- 
gress that will benefit the farmer, 
grain man, miller and baker and all 
those millions of people who, as con- 
sumers of the staff of life, are directly 
affected.” 

The board said that a statement 
of policy and plans for the future 
would be made at an early date. 

The selection of Mr. Rathbone to 
succeed the late Jess B. Smith, origi- 
nal president of the organization who 
died a few weeks ago, was made by a 
recently appointed executive commit- 
tee, headed as chairman by Earl F. 
Cross, Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Mr. Rathbone has spent all his busi- 
ness life in the milling industry in 
Kansas. His first connection with the 
flour business was with the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, working part 
time at various mill jobs while attend- 
ing Wichita University where he also 
was a star basketball player. 

Upon finishing school, he entered 
the Red Star jobbing department and 
in 1938 joined the Kansas Milling Co. 
jobbing department in Wichita, trans- 
ferring later to the sales department. 
He was made sales manager in 1943. 

In 1946, Mr. Rathbone became head 
of the Arnold Milling Co, at Sterling, 
Kansas, when he and several associ- 
ates in the Kansas Milling Co. bought 
the controlling interest from A. L. 
Jacobson, the Arnold heirs and others. 

Mr. Rathbone subsequently became 
the principal owner of the business. 
Late last year, the milling company 
capital stock was sold to the Farmers 
Co-operative Union which took over 
the properties on Jan. 31 this year in 
a move to expand the co-operative’s 
elevator facilities. The flour mill was 
dismantled. 

Since April, Mr. Rathbone has been 
serving as chief trustee of the Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes- 
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J. H. Rathbone Heads Kansas 


Wheat Improvement Group 


bankruptcy petition was filed. The 
company has been operating under 
this trusteeship. 


———~SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


G. W. Campbell Gets New 
Bay State Assignment 


WINONA, MINN.—G. W. Camp- 
bell, formerly central! divisional sales 
manager for the Bay State Milling 
Co., is being transferred to Kansas 
City for a new assignment for Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and 
Bay State Milling Co. Leavenworth, 
Kansas. He will begin his new duties 
Sept. 15. 

Mr. Campbell has been in charge 
of Bay State’s central! division for 
two years. Prior to joining Bay State, 
Mr. Campbell represented General 
Mills, Inc., in the Cincinnati area. 
Announcement of the reassignment 
was made by Paul B. Miner, general 
sales manager of Bay State 








BREAD iG THE GTAFF OF Lire _ 
JAMES W. TAYLOR PROMOTED 
NEW YORK — James W. Taylor 


has been promoted to head the re- 
search, sales promotion and advert's- 
ing for Kraft Bag Corp., 630 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y., and St. Marys, Ga. 
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Omar Reports 9% 
Sales Increase, 
Net Earnings Lag 


OMAHA—Although sales of Omar, 
Inc., again were higher than those 
of the previous years, continuing a 
record first established 21 years ago, 
earnings were lower than last year's. 
Total sales of $40,419,733 were 9% 
higher than last year’s. Net earnings 
after taxes were $588,376 as com- 
pared to $796,887 for the previous 
year—a 26% decrease. This was equal 
to $2.46 per share on 195,413 shares 
of common stock. Earnings the pre- 
vious year were equal to $3.63 per 
share on 195,275 shares of common 
stock. 

The decline in net earnings, accord- 
ing to the company’s annual report, 
was due to (1) a continuation of 
the inflationary trend in raw ma- 
terials and labor; (2) competitive 
conditions which prevented rapid re- 
adjustment of prices to offset these 
additional costs. In addition, the new- 
ly acquired Cleveland property sus- 
tained a substantial loss, the report 
stated. This was sustained partially 
due to a normal transition cost on 
new property and partly to an un- 
expected limitation imposed by union 
contract. This limitation resulted in 











Barre, Pa., for which a voluntary _ sizeable loss of sales and consequent 
Yield per acre-—— y~Total production (in thousands) 
Indicated Indicated 
Average Sept.1, Average Aug. 1, Sept. 1 
Crop 1942.52 1953 1954° 1943-52 1958 1054 1954* 
Corn, all, bu . . ae 39.6 37.1 3,057,464 3,176,615 2,824,078 2,972,641 
Wheat, all, bu 17.0 7.3 17.9 1,121,506 1,168,536 977,53 962,135 
Winter, bu 17.7 18.8 20.4 $32,977 877,511 7 775 900 
All apring, bu. ... 16.0 13.9 11.9 288,529 291,025 : 186,235 
Durum, bu. .... 23,9 70 5.6 35,486 12,967 8,698 
Other spring, bu. 16,2 14.6 12.6 253,044 278,058 177,537 
Oats, bu . 33.3 30.9 36.0 1,316,359 1,216,416 1,509,386 
Harley, bu . 26.3 28.2 28.6 274,955 241,015 369,050 
Rye, bu vey 83.8 13.0 }3.7 22,149 17,998 33, 23,293 
Mlaxseed, bu ; e 9.3 8.4 7.7 37,232 36,813 46 244 42,158 
Sorghum grain, bu. ... 18.2 17.8 16.3 134,600 109,022 135,726 145,976 
Soybeans for beans, bu. 19.9 18.3 18.7 230,649 262,341 303,577 324,713 
*Eetimates for winter wheat and rye are not based on current indications, but are 


carried forward from the August report. 


increased cost, it was explained. 

The report continued: “From a 
a long-term stondpoint, the inflation- 
ary trend of costs is being combatted 
by mechanization of our operation. 
Today’s profits are, to a large extent, 
due to the stockholders’ money re- 
invested since the war. This year 
the company continued to spend sub- 
stantial amounts for mechanization. 
Automatic bread lines of the latest 
type have been put in all plants ex- 
cepting Omaha. Bulk handling of 
shortening has been put in all plants 
excepting Cleveland. Bulk handling 
of flour has been put in at Indian- 
apolis and Omaha. The pallet loading 
program has been completed in the 
Omaha district. A deep freeze area 
was installed at the Omaha plant, 
both to meet today’s conditions and 


to experiment on freezing for the 
future.” 
The Omar highlights of the year: 
1954 1953 


Bakery sales $40,419,733.28 $37,009,335.81 


Net earnings 588,376.47 796,886.61 
Per common 

share 2.46 3.63 
Dividends paid 

preferred stock 

holders 

Convertible 

preferred 67,262.08 74,987.59 

Per share 4.50 4.50 
Class A pre 

ferred 40,500.03 13,050.00 

Per share 4.50 1.305 
Dividends paid 

common stock 

holders 195,407.25 15,260.75 
Per share—cash 1.00 1.25 
Earnings re 

invested in 

the business $ 285,207.11 $ 173,451 27 
Per common 

share 1.46 2.42 
Current assets 6,445,813.52 6,713,550.20 
(Current 

liabilities 2,318,414.91 1,974,763.64 
Ratio of current 

issets to cur 

rent liabilities 2.8 tol 3.4 tol 
Net working 

capital $ 4,127,398.61 $ 4,738,786.56 
Book value 

common stock 39.75 t8.30 
Number of em 

ployees at end 

of year 1,089 1,015 
Number of 

routes at end 

of year 1,446 1,386 
Number of 

stockholders at 

end of year 1,102 1.077 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


James McConnell 
Declines New Post 


WASHINGTON—A report by The 
Northwestern Miller in the Sept. 7 
issue that James R. McConnell, 
presently director of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Commodity 
Stabilization Service, had been of- 
fered the post of assistant secretary 
of agriculture has been confirmed in 
official circles but at the same time 
it was stated that Mr. McConnell 
felt compelled to turn down re- 
luctantly the secretary's offer. 

It is said that Mr. McConnell, 
while anxious to assist Mr. Benson 
in building a new farm program, 
feels that the physical strains of 
public office are somewhat more 
than he can countenance and has 
asked the secretary to look else- 
where for a candidate. 


———@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 4, 
1954, and Sept. 6, 1953. as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


Canadian 


American in bond 
Sept Sept Sept Sept 
4, 6, 4, 6 
1954 1953 1954 1963 
Wheat 414,619 338,677 86 946 
Corn 14,858 9.044 
Oats 24,910 23,632 663 
Rve 12,115 4,856 718 
Barley 20,054 13,427 224 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept 4, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
1.019 (326) bu 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listcd on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Sept. Sept. 

6, 13, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allis-Chalmers 67% 45% 62% 63% 
Pfd. $3.25 . 114% 103 “3207 eee 

Am, Cyanamid 53% 43% 50%, 49% 

Pfd. ° 110% 105% 108% 108% 
A-D-M Co. 42 32% ~«=39 40 

Borden -- 14% 57% 4% GY, 

Cont, Baking Co. 23% 20% 23%, 22% 

Pfd. $5.50 , 99 voy, . 97% 

Corn Prod. Ref. Co. V4 h 


Cream of Wheat 

Dow Chemical 

General Baking Co. 

Gen, Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Ine, 
Ptd. 5% 

Merck & Co. 

Natl, Biscuit Co. 
Pid, $7 J 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Pid. $6 - 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

Pid. $4.10 
Std. Brands, 

Pid. $4.50 
Sterling Drig ; 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine. 
United Biscuit 

of America 


















Victor Chem. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co. 

Pid. $5.50 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allied Mills, Ine. . 35% 35% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd, ... 126 128 
American Cyanami Pid. ... 136 140% 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 180% 181 
Dow Chem., $3.25 2nd Pftd. 107% 108, 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 137% 139% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97 99% 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 34% Pfd. 134 140 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 103 103% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. . 108% 105 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 102% 103% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 95 97 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 105 166%, 
Victor Ch. Works., $3.50 Pfd. 93% 96%, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 
6, 3, 
1954 1951 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 4%, 2% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 140% 132 cove ane 
Hathaway Bak., 
Ine., “A” 10 im 6% 
Hiorn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 22% 18 21 19% 
rtd. $8 142 130 139 
Wagner Baking Co. i™% 5K, 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 9%, 1% 1% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 








Great A.AP. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 190 193 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of N. Y¥., 85 Pfd. . 103 104 
Omar, Ine. . “ten 16% 17% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 109% 110 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Sept. 
27, 3, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread, Pfd. B 51% 46 Sl 51% 
Consol, Bakeries ay 6% RK, x 
Vederal Grain 28 19 26 26 
Pfd, 29% 26 29 28%, 
Gen. Bakeries 1% 5 7 6% 
Lake of the Woods 37 27% 36 32%, 
Pfd. 147 136% 146% 147 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 9% 9% 
Pfd, 102 RY 102 102 
MeCabe Grain, B . 17 15 16 17 
Mid Pac. Grain 26% 4% 23% 2% 
Ogilvie Flour 35 30% 35 34 
Toronto Elevs. ae 13 16% 15% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 16% 16% 
Weston, George 47% 34% 43% 413% 
Pfd. 4%% 103 95% 102% 102% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread , 3.25 3.50 
Canadian Bakeries 16% 11% 
Can, Food Products 2.00 3.00 
Can, Food Products, A 1.50 5.35 
Can, Food Products, Pfd B35 38 
Catelli Food, A “1 
Catelli Food, B 30 , 
Inter-City Bakeries 13% 14 
Inter. Milling, Pfd. 87 92 
MeCabe Grain, A 16% 17 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 160 169 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 116 
Standard Brands 32% 32% 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Aug. 31, 1954 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Duluth, afloat 120 
Buffalo wel 86 e ‘ 
Lakes 130 
Totals 86 1%6 130 
Previous week 144 7 
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WASHINGTON—Wheat 
deteriorated 


prospects 
during August while 
corn and soybean prospects improved 
materially, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture notes in its report of 
crop conditions as of Sept. 1 
A sharply below average spring 
wheat crop is in prospect this year. 
The serious infestation of black stem 
rust, together with leaf rust, drouth 
and excessively high temperatures, 
greatly reduced yields below earlier 
expectations. All spring wheat is 
now estimated at 186 million bushels, 
a decline of 15.4 million bushels from 
the Aug. 1 forecast. Loss of produc- 
tion occurred throughout most of 
the major spring wheat area, with 
damage much greater to durum than 
10 other spring wheat varieties. The 
indicated yield per harvested acre 
for the U.S., at 11.9 bu., is 2 bu. be- 
low last year and 3.1 bu. below av- 
erage. (See table on page 00.) 
Durum Loss Great 
Production of durum wheat is now 
estimated at 8,698,000 bu., only two 
thirds as large as last year’s small 
crop and only one fourth average. 
The small crop is due to reduced 
acreage as well as extremely heavy 
from rust and unfavorable 
weather during the growing season. 
Yields per acre are poor in all 
states, with badly shriveled grain 
resulting in low test weights. Many 
low yielding fields have been com- 
pletely abandoned. In South Dakota, 
harvest has been completed and is 
nearly completed in Minnesota. In 
North Dakota, only 29% of the crop 
had been combined or threshed by 
Sept. 1, with wet fields causing delay. 
Corn prospects improved by 149 
million bushels during August, to a 
total of 2,973 million bushels. Drouth 
sharply reduced outturns in the 
South, where much of the corn is 
being salvaged as silage or fodder. 
Good August rains in the Ohio and 
upper Mississippi Valleys improved 
growing conditions and_ probable 
yie'ds, but retarded maturity 
of the crop in northernmost sections. 
Soybean prospects indicate a rec- 
ord production of 325 million bush. 
els, an increase of 21 million bushels 
the Aug. 1 forecast. This com 
pares with 262 million bushels pro- 
duced in 1953 and the previous rec- 
ord of 299 million bushels in 1950 
The record production is due to the 
large acreage to be harvested for 
beans. The indicated U.S. yield of 
18.7 bushels per acre, while exceeding 
slightly the relatively low yield last 
year, is lower than in any other year 
since 1947. The average yield is 199 
bushels per acre 


Drouth 
drouth 


losses 


also 


over 


Continues 
The which developed in 
July continued during August over 
much of the southern part of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Shortages in feed crops, pastures and 
stock water continue to be the most 
serious aspects in the area. Irrepar- 
able damage to much of the corn, 
soybeans and late hay crops has oc- 
curred in the drouth areas and yields 
of sorghums, sweetpotatoes, peanuts 
and cotton are also being affected by 
the adverse soil moisture conditions. 
Supplies of feed and roughage stored 
for winter use are already being uti- 
lized. Little or no relief from the 
drouth has come in early September, 
USDA noted 
BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
$150,000 INDIANA FIRE 
TIPTON, IND.—The Baumgartner 
grain elevator at Goldsmith, west of 
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Spring Wheat Forecast Trimmed 





Tipton, was destroyed by fire within 
an hour recently with a loss esti- 
mated at $150,000. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. Destroyed were 
about 2,000 bu. of corn, between 75 
and 100 tons of formula feed; about 
$45.000 worth of machinery, and ap- 
proximately 4,000 bu. of oats. The 
office had just been remodeled and 
put into use the week before the fire. 
Robert Baumgartner was the owner. 
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Myers & Co. Charged 
In USDA Complaint 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture charged Myers 
& Co., Kansas City grain brokerage 
and merchandising firm, and three of 
its officers Sept. 13 with violation of 
the Commodity Exchange Act. The 





complaint alleges misuse of customer 
funds, failure to keep proper records 
of these funds and illegal handling of 
customer transactions. Officers cited 
were A. H. Myers, president, Kansas 
City; Harry Harrison, Lincoln Neb., 
vice president, and Glenn G. Yancey, 
Kansas City, vice president. 

A pub ic hearing on the complaint 
will be held in Kansas City Nov. 4 
before an agriculture department 
referee. The complaint asks the de- 
fendants to show cause why the 
firm's registration as a futures com- 
mission merchant should not be 
revoked or suspended and why all 
trading privileges on commodity fu- 
ture markets should not be denied 
the firm and the officers named. 

Myers & Co. now trades on the 
Kansas City and Chicago Boards of 
Trade. 





USDA Official Cites Causes 
Of Market Maladjustments 


CHICAGO—Repeated extension of 
wartime price supports and _ re- 
tention of an unrealistic parity con- 
cept based on prices existing some 40 
years ago postponed the reconversion 
of agriculture to normal markets 
and resulted in maladjustments be- 
tween farm production, supplies and 
requirements . 

This observation was made by 
Marvin L. McLain, director of the 
grain division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, at the seventh 
annual Commodity Marketing Sym- 
posium sponsored by the Chicago 
Board of Trade Sept. 9-10. Attending 
were college educators from 29 states 
and Canada. 

According to Mr. McLain, price 
support programs can serve an im- 
portant purpose in protecting farm- 
ers against the impacts of uncon- 
trollable variations in production 
and short term fluctuations in gen- 
eral price level, but they cannot pro- 
tect agriculture against the necessity 
of adjusting to long-term forces of 
supply and demand. 

“The first essential of any sound 
program for agriculture,” he said, 
“must be the maintenance of ade- 
quate outlets for a high level of 
production. Success in maintaining 
high levels of employment in all sec- 
tions of the economy will go a long 
way towards achieving this. How- 
ever, a high level of industrial ac- 
tivity alone will not solve all of 
agriculture’s major problems. 

“It is extremely important to the 
successful operation of government 
price programs for agriculture that 
the fundamental role of prices re- 
mains a functional one. In an ex- 
panding economy, advancing tech- 
nology, rising consumer incomes, 
population growth and shifts in con- 
sumer preferences continually modi- 
fy the conditions affecting supply 
and demand. To guide production so 
as to encourage adjustments needed 
to maintain an efficient agriculture 
in such a progressing economy, prices 
received by farmers must be suf- 
ficiently flexible to respond to 
changes in supply and demand,” he 
declared. e 


Handling Changes 


Commercial methods of handling 
grain have had to change greatly 
during the past 10 years to keep pace 


with rapid mechanization program 
taking place on farms, Merrill D. 
Guild, Indianapolis, manager of the 
Indiana Grain Cooperative, told the 
group. 

He said it was not unusual for coun- 
try elevators to get grain from as 
many as 50 different farms in a sin- 
gle day during the harvest season 
A few years ago, an elevator had a 
big day when it received grain from 
eight different fields. 

“Regional wheat harvests used to 
last from six to eight weeks. Now 
they are completed in a matter of 
days. The truck has replaced the 
wagon and there has been a large in- 
crease in water-shipments of grain,” 
he pointed out. “To meet these and 
other changes, country and terminal 
elevators have had to fortify them- 
selves against any contingency by in- 
Stalling modern equipment geared to 
handle all types of shipments.” 

Atherton F. Bean, Minneapolis, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Internation- 
al Milling Co., told the group flour 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Fred W. Parrish 


Winnipeg Exchange 
Elects Officers 


WINNIPEG—-Fred W. Parrish, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Parrish & Heim- 
becker, Ltd., was elected chairman 
of the board of governors of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange at the an- 
nual meeting here Sept. 8. He suc- 
ceeds Charles Kroft, president of Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co., Ltd. A. Searle Leach 
and R. N. Hickman were elected vice 
chairmen. Stanley N. Jones continues 
as president and J. T. Irving is secre- 
tary. 

Members elected to the board of 
governors are: (two year trem) Earle 
H. Greene, Charles Kroft, J. R. Lind- 
say, L. A. McCorquodale, R. W. 
Philips, Clarence H. Smith; (one year 
term) H. W. Buley, L. R. Fennell, 
N. H. McClure, D. S. Paterson, K. A. 
Powell, and D. G. Thomson. 

Members of the committee of arbi- 
tration are: W. R. Bawlf, T. C. Green- 
man, G. C. Griffin, D. H. Lockerbie, 
A. W. Mulligan, H. L. Saunders and 
F. L. Tucker. Members of the com- 
mittee on appeals are: E. B. Frost, 
R. R. Emerson, Henry Gauer, John 
Lumsden, John McDowell, S. A. 
Searle and J. N. Sternberg. 





Price Support Total Soars 


WASHINGTON 
farmers put 127,155,152 bu. of 
Aug. 15. 


This included 21,312,516 bu. of farm-stored wheat, 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that 
1954 wheat under price support through 


105,470,239 bu. of 


warehouse-stored wheat, and 372,397 bu. under purchase agreements. The 
Aug. 15 total this year compares with 118,685,574 bu. of 1953-crop wheat put 
under price support through Aug. 15, 1953. 

Through Aug. 15, 1954, Kansas farmers led in the amount of wheat 
under price support with a total of 45,701,337 bu., Oklahoma farmers with 
37,906.029 bu. were next, and Texas farmers with 18,034,732 bu. were third. 
The following quantities of other 1954-crop grains were under price support 


Aug. 15: 


harm-stored 


loans 
Barley, bu 6,093,303 
Flaxseed, bu 16,850 
Oats, bu 12,328,817 
Rye, bu 53,609 
Soybeans, bu 
Grain sorghurr owt 17,817 


W arehouse- stored 


Purchase 


loans agreements Total 
11,731,991 26,990 17,862,287 
31,850 48,700 
7,787,954 130,121 2,246,892 
138,90 2,736 195,247 
6,300 6,300 
182,32 2,126 6,402 270 


On August 15, 1953, farmers had put a total of 2,516,118 bu. of barley, 
96,217 bu. of flaxseed, 13,393,513 bu. of oats, 133,262 bu. of rye, and 1,515,259 
ewt. of grain sorghums from the 1953 crops under loans and purchase agree- 


ments. 


Following is the extent of reseal through August 15, 1954, for grains 
under the 1953 reseal program: Barley 2,813,494 bu., corn 2,820,385 bu., flax- 
seed 298,592 bu., oats 4,386,514 bu., rye 358,863 bu., wheat 12,054,642 bu., and 


grain sorghums 138,227 cwt. 
Through August 15, 


1954 farmers had 


extended 475 resealed farm- 


stored 1952-crop wheat loans on 1,216,569 bu. and 1,703 resealed farm-stored 


1952-crop corn loans on 2,195,132 bu. 
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With no immediate incentive to en- 
ter the market, flour buyers generally 
were disinterested in purchasing last 
week, and sales totals were light. 

About half of the large July book- 
ings of hard winter wheat flour have 
disappeared through shipments and 
switches to other types and many 
bakery flour buyers may now be 
thinking about replenishing. How- 
ever, no such move has developed 
yet, and sales of hard winter wheat 
flour by southwestern mills last 
week averaged only 18% of capacity, 
compared with 17% the previous 
week. 

Most spring wheat bakery flour 
buyers booked ahead late in August, 
and interest last week in purchases 
was light. There was limited fill-in 
and p.d.s. business, and sales by 
spring wheat mil's for the holiday- 
shortened week averaged 89% of 
four-day capacity, compared with 
131% of five-day capacity the pre- 
vious week, 

Family flour prices were  un- 
changed, and there was little sales 
activity. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, were good to heavy. 

Bakery flour sales in the central 
states and other areas were generally 
reported light last week. 


Flour production last week aver- 
aged 86% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 95% the previous week. 
Production in most areas showed a 
decline from the previous week. The 
Labor Day holiday cut into output in 
some cases. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales activity was light last week, 
and the volume of business showed 
a decline from the previous week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 89% of four-day capacity, com- 
pared with 131% of five-day capacity 
the previous week and 98% a year 
ago. 

There was little or no feature to 
the market, and interest among bak- 
ery flour buyers was rather quiet. 
Most buyers had booked ahead dur- 
ing August, and sales were confined 
largely to some fill-in and p.d.s. busi- 
ness among other buyers. Contribut- 
ing to the trading lull was the Labor 
Day holiday. Although sales were 
light last week, directions were good. 

Mill spokesmen said no marked 
change in the current situation is ex- 
pected until there is a substantial 
change in the wheat market picture. 

Family flour prices were un- 
changed, and little or no new sales 
were reported. However, directions 
were heavy. Some mills had a close- 
off date on directions for shipment 
during the remainder of September, 
and the instructions came in at a 
good pace. 

Clears were firm, and some mills 
reported a good demand for clear 
flours 

Prices of bakery flour were up 
about 6¢ sack for the week. Wheat 
futures and premiums were some- 
what higher. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 116% of four-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
10806 of five-day capacity the previ- 
ous week. 

Quotations Sept. 10: Standard pat- 
ent $6.71@6.75, short patent $6.814@ 
6.85, high gluten $7.26@7.30, family 
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Flour Sales Slow With 
Buyers’ Interest Light 


flour $6.8007.85, first clear $6.01@ 
6.46, whole wheat $6.65@6.71. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: About half of the big 
July bookings of hard winter wheat 
flour are now dissipated through 
shipments and switches to other 
types, and the baking industry is ap- 
proaching a period when many buyers 
must be thinking about entering the 
market to replenish. No move along 
this line has yet developed, however. 
Last week's bookings of hard winter 
wheat flour averaged only 18% of 
capacity, compared with 17% in the 
previous week and 27% a year ago. 
Nearly a fifth of this was represent- 
ed by export and government sales. 

With 60 days still running on most 
contracts for bakery flour there con- 
tinued to be no new buying interest 
last week. The quotations for bakery 
grades remained at levels 30@35¢ 
above the point at which big volume 
of business was done early in July. 
When the volume of flour on the 
books is further reduced and if there 
is a substantial break in prices, it 
is conceivable that additional bakery 
flour business may be done. Mean- 
while, the only sales of any conse- 
quence have been to regular p.ds 
buyers, of which there are only a few. 

There was little activity in the 
family flour market. Prices held at 
a level unchanged in three weeks. 
Shipping directions improved with the 
beginning of school, advent of fall 
weather in some localities and the 
cotton harvest in t South. Clears 
continued in exceedingly short sup- 


ply, and each available offering was 
quickly disposed of. Prices tended to 
be a shade lower, although there was 
a slight improvement in export busi- 
ness. Inquiring were such nations as 
Saudi Arabia, Netherlands and Ja- 
maica. Sales mainly were confined 
to 1% ash types. 

Quotations Sept. 10, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.15@6.20, standard 
95% patent $6.05@6.10, straight $6.00 
76.05; established brands of family 
flour $6.45@7.70, first clears $4.85@ 
5.20, second clears $4.65@4.70, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.15@4.60. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 42%, compared with 25% the 
preceding week and 17% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
10: family flour $6.85, bakers short 
patent $6.11, first clears $4.91, sec- 
ond clears $4.61. Prices were down 
5¢ sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Flour business continued at 
a slow pace last week, with prices 
practically unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections were draggy. 

Hutchinson: There was little interest 
in flour last week, mills of this area 
found. Most of the trade continued to 
operate on July bookings and showed 
little desire to buy at current levels. 
Even single carlot business was 
meager. Family flour sales were light. 
Shipping directions had mills oper- 
ating at 60% of capacity during the 
short week with hopes for 75% this 
week. Lower options and higher mill- 
feeds brought prices down 5¢. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 11: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.40@6.50; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $606.05; 
standard, $5.90@5.95. 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Blended Durum Products 
Light; Durum Wheat Prices Stronger 


Sales of blended durum products 
were rather light last week as the 
durum wheat market showed addi- 
tional strength. 

Some macaroni product manufac- 
turers booked ahead a short time ago, 
but the buying was not general then 
and others were in the market last 
week for fill-in purchases. At least 
some business, though not large, was 
reported daily. 

A considerable amount of attention 
was focused on the government crop 
report late last week. This report in- 
dicated a durum crop of 8,698,000 bu., 
about two thirds as large as last 
year’s small crop. This estimate, 
while small, was somewhat larger 
than earlier private estimates. 

The crop report did not have too 
much effect on the market situation 
since it had been pretty well an- 
ticipated. , 

Meanwhile, harvesting of durum 
was almost over in most areas, al- 
though wet weather hampered opera- 
tions. Test weights, it was noted, are 
exceptionally low. 

Although sales of blended durum 
products were light last week, pro- 
duction showed further improvement 
It was thought that cooler weather 
and greater consumption of macaroni 
products would help the durum prod- 
uct production picture. 

Prices on top quality durum wheat 
showed some additional strength last 
week following a sharp advance the 
previous week. 

Quotations on blended durum prod- 


ucts did not show much change from 
a week earlier. 

Because of the durum shortage, 
some mills had discontinued quota- 
tions on blends of 50% durum and 
50% hard wheat, although supplies 
were reported available on a nego- 
tiated basis. There was increased 
emphasis on 25% durum, 75% hard 
wheat blends. The blends of 25% 
durum granulars and 75% hard 
wheat were quoted Sept. 13 at abcut 
$7.75 cwt., bulk Minneapolis. The 
50-50 blends were a dollar higher. 
Semolina blends were 50 to 60¢ 
higher than the durum granular 
blends. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Sept. 10 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib $4.20@4.35 


59 Ib 4.15@4.30 
58 Ib 4.10@4.25 
57 Ib 4.05 @4.20 
56 Ib 4.00@4.15 
55 Ib 3.90@4.95 
i Ib 3.80@3.95 

t ib 69 @3.85 
Ib 3.59@3.75 

1 Ib 1465@3.65 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks based on five-day week: 
§-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept 6-10 168,500 173.293 102 
Previdis week 168,500 *182,869 108 
Year ago 168,500 153,686 91 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 10, 1954 1,500,822 

July 1-Sept. 11, 1953 1,714,394 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Prices 
Gain as Buying 
Interest Improves 


Millfeed trading activity picked up 
last week at some of the major mar- 
ket centers, and prices were gener- 
ally stronger. Improved buying in- 
terest, late last week gave prices a 
substantial boost in the Southwest, 
although the market was quiet early 
this week. There also was more in- 
terest in the central states. In the 
Northwest, activity was limited, but 
values were somewhat firmer than a 
week earlier. 

Formula feed demand continues to 
just rock along in the Northwest as 
dealers and feeders wait for further 
price declines and improved feeding 
ratios. 

Some manufacturers noted a slight 
pickup in demand last week, al- 
though this was not enough to result 
in any step-up in production sched- 
ules. A major complaint of custom- 
ers these days is the extreme de- 
pression in egg prices. Fairly large 
amounts of laying feeds are still be- 
ing shipped, but the picture is not 
satisfactory from profit standpoint 
of poultrymen. 

Country prices for Grade A eggs 
dropped to 24@26¢ doz., and medi- 
ums were down to 17@18¢ doz. Pul- 
let eggs, which have been the big- 
gest drug on the market, fell to 
10@12¢ doz. The market appears to 
be quite demoralized, and many poul- 
trymen are discouraged with the out- 
look. Observers say only a substan- 
tial drop in feed prices can brighten 
the picture materially, as there does 
not seem to be any immediate pros- 
pect for better egg prices. 

Turkey marketings are expanding, 
with prices not too satisfactory and 
demand for turkey feed is corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Better beef cattle feed interest is 
seen this fall, but dairy feed busi- 
ness is picking up slowly for most 
firms. 

With a sharp decline in protein 
values creating a more favorable 
price level for formula feeds, and 
with a touch of fall in the air, the 
feed industry in the Southwest showed 
some signs last week of awakening 
from the summer slump. There was 
an upturn in cattle feed demand, and 
drouth feed sales expanded, while 
sales of poultry, turkey and hog feeds 
held to previous levels or were slight- 
ly improved. 

It was a short work week, with 
the Labor Day holiday, yet few mills 
found it necessary to make up the 
lost time by operating Saturday. 
Thus, the average run for the week 
was four days. Shipments of turkey 
feeds continued good. While eggs re- 
mained in an unfavorable position, 
there was a slight improvement in 
demand for egg feeds. Broiler prices 
held to a point no better than the 
break-even level in parts of Arkansas 
and Texas. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,043 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,382 in the 
previous week and 43,432 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
492,357 tons as compared with 483,- 
523 tons in the corresponding period 


a year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices changed di- 
rections in the week ending Sept. 13, 
and most deliveries at Kansas City 
and Chicago were off more than 3¢ 
bu. while Minneapolis futures showed 
losses of 4 @1%¢ bu. The cash wheat 
markets remained relatively stable, 
with premiums averaging about l¢ 
higher at Minneapolis. Evidence of 
tightening up in cash wheat supplies 
because of the tie-up under govern- 
ment loan somewhat earlier fhis year 
than in the past was seen in the re- 
port of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture of wheat loans through mid- 
August. The government’s crop report 
based on Sept. 1 conditions confirmed 
previous private estimates of heavy 
losses in yields to the spring wheat 
crop from rust and adverse weather. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 13 were: Chicago—September 
$2.15%4, December $2.19%-% , March 


$2.21-2.21%, May $2.16%, July 
$2.04%-%; Minneapolis — September 
$2.48%, December $2.39%, May 
$2.35'42; Kansas City September 
$2.27%, December $2.29%%, March 


$2.295%, May $2.21%. 


Smallest Since 1943 


A total U.S. wheat crop was esti- 
mated last week by the USDA at 
962 million bushels, a decline of 15 
million bushels from the August es- 
timate. This compares with produc- 
tion last year and fhe average of 
1,122 million. It is the smallest crop 
since 1943, according to USDA. Dam- 
age was attributed to rust and hot, 
dry weather. All of the reduction 
reported was in the spring wheat 
category as no revision was made 
in the winter wheat estimate of 
Aug. 1. Damage to durum was much 
greater than to spring bread wheat 
varieties. 

Canada’s official 
be issued Sept. 15 
show some 


crop report to 
was expected to 
substantial reductions 
from the August estimate there. 
Meanwhile, private forecasts indi- 
cate a crop as much as 144 million 
bushels below the August official fig- 
ure. The Winnipeg Tribune estimates 
production of 343 million bushels and 
the Searle Grain Co. is out with a 
forecast for 377 million bushels, 
which compare with last year’s out- 
put of 584 million. Rust, according 
to some government officials, is caus- 
ing losses as bad as that experienced 
in 1916, regarded as Canada’s most 
severe rust year. 

Early last week markets got some 
stimulation over new tensions in the 
Far East, but these - developments 
later were given less emphasis as 
market factors. 

U.S. farmers put a total of 127 
million bushels of wheat under price 
support through Aug. 15, almost 9 
million bushels more than was 
pledged on the same date a year ago. 
The total represents about 15% of 
the crop, which is considered a large 
portion for that period in the crop 
year. Kansas led other states in the 
amount pledged with more than 45 
million bushels of the total. 

Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 11.5 million bushels for 
the week ended Sept. 9, compared 
with 12.9 million bushels the previous 
week and 9.8 million bushels for the 
comparable week a year earlier 

Minneapolis receipts for all classes 
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Wheat Futures Change 


Direction, Head Down 


Bullish Crop Reports, Loan Tie-Up Fail 
To Stimulate Buying; Cash Wheat Firm 


totaled 2,606 cars with 160 of this 
total for CCC account. Duluth had 
3,003 cars. 

Receipts of low test weight wheat 
continued to be heavy, and bids dur- 
ing the week were based on test 
weight. Bids on Sept. 9 were as fol- 
lows: 60 Ib. $2.56%, 59 Ib. $2.54%, 
58 Ib. $2.52%, 57 lb. $2.49%, 56 Ib. 
$2.42%, 55 Ib. $2.37%, 54 Ib. $2.32, 
53 Ib. $2.27%, 52 Ib. $2.22%, 51 Ib. 
$2.17%, 50 Ib. $2.12%. The following 
additional premiums for protein over 
test weight were bid. Ordinary 0-3¢, 
12% protein 3-8¢, 13% protein 12-17¢, 
14% protein 21-27¢, 15% protein 30- 
37¢, 16% protein 40-47¢. On test 
weights below 57 Ib. the following 
premiums or discounts were applied: 
12% and 13% protein 2¢ premium, 
14% protein 0¢, 15% protein 2¢ dis- 
count, 16% or more protein 4¢ dis- 
count. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
12.64%, and the durum 11.21%. 

The durum wheat market continued 
its upward trend and advanced 4¢ 
during the week. 

The following table shows the test 
weight premium and discount scale 
for cash spring wheat at Minne- 
apolis on Sept. 10: 


io lb 4¢ premium 


59 Ib 2¢ premium 
57 Ib t¢ to 2¢ discount 
6 Ib s¢ to 4¢ discount 

> Ib 12¢ discount 
4 Ib 16¢ discount 
3 Ib 20¢ discount 
y2 Ib, 24¢ discount 
>} Ib 2h¢ discount 
50 Ib 32¢ discount 

Discounts 
Test weight-—-5@7¢ each Ib. under 60 Ib. 


Damage—-% @1l¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 
then 2¢ each 4% over 14%% 


14% %; 


Basis Future September Wheat $2.48%, 


No, 1 Northern or 1 DNS 58 Ib. 
Ordinary , 54 eae $2.51% @2.54% 
12% Protein . . 2.54% @2.59% 
13% Protein 2.63% @ 2.68% 
14% Protein 2.72% @2.78% 
15% Protein 2.31% @2.88% 
16% Protein “* 2.91% @2.98% 

Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 


a 
ky % 


K. C. Premiums Lag 

Lack of an aggressive interest in 
buying cash wheat has been the re- 
cent feature of the Kansas City cash 
market. With cash values at loan 
levels or better, buyers feel little 
compulsion to accumulate stocks 
through bidding up values, and there 
is no important export or flour sales 
requirements that require current 
purchasing. As a result, cash premi- 
ums lagged and lost % to 3¢ com- 
pared with a week ago. The biggest 
declines were in ordinary wheat and 


less desirable milling types. The 
wanted varieties held their basis 


fairly well, losing only ‘%¢ during the 
period. No. 1 dark and ordinary hard 
winter wheat Sept. 13 closed at the 
basis to 14¢ over, 12% protein was 
4 to 30¢ over, 12.50% protein 6 to 
32¢, 13% 8 to 34¢ and 14% 12 to 38¢. 

The premium basis changed from 
September to December futures early 
in the week, and the December show- 
ed a net loss of 3%¢ for the week, 
closing at $2.29%. 

Receipts were 798 cars in the short 
four-day week, but there was some 
suggestion of slightly freer country 
selling, perhaps a reflection of recent 
good rains received throughout Kan- 
sas, improving the seeding outlook. 

The approximate range of cash 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


_ Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept, 6-10, 
1964 
Northwest 685,675 
Southwest 1,141,043 
Buffalo 168,046 
Central and Southeast 165,801 
North Pacific Coast 256,636 
Totals 3,017,201 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 


*Revised 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week 





*Previous 





Sept. 7-11, Bept. 8.12 Sept. 9-14, 

week 1953 1962 1951 
738.653 597,126 804,400 821,799 
1,282,597 1,085,296 1,209,600 1,291,339 
540,107 $29.35 546,018 194.758 
524,538 h 549,646 hoary 
273,630 278897 81,597 
3,359,525 2,892,557 3,388,561 1,393,418 
76 75 76 75 


Crop year flour production 
t July 1 to 








Sept. 6-10, Prev. Bept. 7-11, Sept, 8-12, Sept. 9-13, Rept, 10, Sept, 11, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1964 1955 
Northwest 93 101 sl 97 os H, 843,533 
Southwest . Ss 9s s4 &9 95 12,194,840 
Buffalo 102 117 8s 118 108 6,121,906 
Central and 8 E. 69 is 78 ae 75 5,648,853 
N. Pacific Coast 74 mn) 72 76 78 2,601,495 
Totals a6 95 82 92 91 82,801,068 $2,460 627 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity ) tivity 
Sept. 6-10 279,850 83 roe 6-10 103 
Previous week 279,850 § : 91 y reviews Weer one 5 “+ 
Year ago 274,856 221,277 6 | (Saar Gee 255,008 4 
Two years ago 340,600 416,649 92 Two years ago 282,500 10% 
Wive-vear averaze 91 Five year average 95 
Ten-year average 91 ren-year average ° 06 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept, 6-10 1,021,350 908.749 89 
Previous week. 1,021,350 1,027,575 101 
Year ago 1,021,500 864,019 85 
Two years age. .1,010,750 892 951 &S 
Vive-year average 95 
Ten-year average ; : ‘ 98 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, 


Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North 


Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 





ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept, 6-19 671,400 465,801 69 
Previous week 671,400 Hy 38 78 
Year ago 671,000 527,662 78 
‘Two years ago 671,400 549,646 2 
live-year average 76 
Ten-year average 79% 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 6-10 459,500 468,046 102 
Previous week 459,500 540,107 117 
Year ago .. 459,500 429,351 93 
Two years ago 459,800 546,018 118 
Five-year average 101 
Ten-year average os 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 6-10 446,914 o2 

Previous week "406,449 103 

Year ago 413,191 Sh 

Two years ago 552,000 511,028 on 

Vive-year average : a4 

‘Ten-year average , 83 

Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 6-10 215,000 161,207 76 

Previous week 215,000 *168,697 77 

Year ago 230,000 140,043 is 

‘Two years ago 230,000 178,076 77 

live-year average fl 

ren-year average $2 


*KRevised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Bept. 6-10 133,000 95,429 70 
Previous week 133,000 104,033 78 
Year ago 133,200 104,089 78 
Two years ago 122,000 100,321 75 
Five-year average . 75 
Ten-year average 78 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


and St 
Montana 


of Kansas City 
Dakota and 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Joseph; (2) 


Southweast* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 





Sept, 6-10 23,106 256,320 13,837 
Prev. week 5,972 $14,907 
Two wks. ago 13,707 
1953 245,711 13,002 
1952 268,220 16,357 
1951 239,724 16,220 
1950 280,729 14,898 
*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity 


week ending Bept, 10 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, 
principal 
including Minneapolis 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 
Northweat* 
Weekly Crop year 





and prior two weeks, together 
Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and lruluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
flour extraction 
Huffalot 
Weekly Crop year 


Combined** 
Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 
132,681 





9,109 103,366 16,043 492,457 

16,503 $61,382 

16,556 18.741 

&,269 13,432 443,525 

10,245 51,677 624,622 

10,019 52,389 499,769 
155,293 9,519 15,084 529,728 

TAll mille. tRevired 





wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 10 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 


$2.504%@ 
No, 2 Dark and Hard ,.2 


9% @ 





No. 3 lark and Hard 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 4 
No. 1 Red a“ 
No. 2 Red aw . { % @2.3 
No. 3 Red : %u 
No. 4 Red 2.26% @ 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Sept. 13 at $2.38 bu., with 13% prob- 
ably at a 1@2¢ premium. There was 
really not enough business to make 
a market. 

New wheat bookings out of the 
Pacific Northwest were entirely void 
last week. Japanese buyers will be 
in the market in another week, it is 
reliably reported, but they were not 


in the past week, Other export out- 
lets are closed. The wheat harvest 
is still being delayed west of the 
Cascades and in the later winter 
wheat areas east of the mountains. 
This is particularly true in northern 
Idaho, where continued showers have 
delayed harvesting operations. It is 
also delaying fall seeding operations, 
but not to the same extent as har- 
vesting. Wheat prices are about at 
the government loan level, and most 
of the crop is going under government 
loan. 
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BUYS TEXAS FIRM 
DALLAS — National Glaco Chemi- 
cal Corp. has acquired the Olson Pan- 
glaz Co., Dallas, Texas. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 
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CSS Supplies Answers on Drouth Program 


Feed men who may still have some 
questions as to just how the drouth 
feed program operates will find fur- 
ther clarification of the details in a 
set of typical questions and answers 
supplied this week by the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. (Information 
relating to operation of the program 
also appeared in an article in the 
Sept. 4 issue of Feedstuffs, starting 
on page 6.) Here are the questions 
and answers: 

How many feed dealers participate 
in the 1954 emergency feed program? 

Feed dealers and those distributing 
feed direct to farmers may partici- 
pate by accepting farmer’s purchase 
orders from farmers as part payment 
for the designated surplus feed grains 
or designated mixed feeds sold. Brok- 
ers, agents and grain merchants who 
do not contact farmers direct can 
accept dealer’s certificates from deal- 
ers and distributors. 

Is it necessary for a feed dealer, 
broker, agent or terminal grain mer- 
chant to enter into a contract with 
CCO similar to the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement in order to par- 
ticipate in the emergency feed pro- 
gram? 

No, it is not. 

How will feed dealers and distribu- 
tors know which farmers have pur- 
chase orders? 

Farmers in the designated disaster 
area approved by Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration county committees to 
receive assistance in the form of sur- 
plus feed grains will be issued farm- 
er’s purchase orders by the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization & Conservation 
county offices to purchase designated 
feed grains or approved mixed feed 
of the equivalent amount of feed 
grains. 

What are the feed grains to be 
supplied by feed dealers and distribu- 
tors to fill farmer’s purchase orders? 

Designated surplus feed grains are 
barley, corn, grain sorghums, oats 
and approved Mixed Feed A contain- 
ing 75% by weight, and Mixed Feed 
B containing 60% by weight of these 
designated surplus feed grains. The 
mixed feed must be appropriately 
labelled. 

How will a feed dealer or distribu- 
tor know the value of the farmer's 
purchase order? 

The value of a purchase order will 


be the number of cwt. of straight 
grains purchased (but not in excess 
of the number of cwt. for which the 
application was approved) multiplied 
by 60¢. If an approved mixed feed is 
purchased, the value of the purchase 
order will be the number of cwt. 
(but not in excess of the number of 
ewt. for which the application was 
approved) of the designated feed 
grains in the approved mixture mul- 
tiplied by 60¢. 

What may dealers, who have ac- 
cepted purchase orders in part pay- 
ment for grain or mixed feed sold 
to farmers, do with them? 

Farmer's purchase orders that 
have been filled must be presented 
to the ASC county office which issued 
them to be converted to dealer’s cer- 
tificates. 

How long does a dealer have to 
return filled purchase orders to the 
ASC county committee? 

120 days from the day the purchase 
order was issued. 

Who may present Farmer's Pur- 
chase Orders to the county ASO com- 
mittee to be exchanged for dealer’s 
certificates? 

Any feed dealer or distributor who 
has (1) sold designated surplus feed 
grains or approved mixed feeds to 
farmers; (2) accepted purchase or- 
ders as part payment for such grain 
or mixed feed, and (3) has properly 
executed the purchase orders may 
surrender them to the county ASC 
committee who originally issued the 
purchase orders and receive in lieu 
thereof a dealer’s certificate repre- 
senting the aggregate face value of 
the purchase orders surrendered. 

Is there any limit to the value of 
a dealer’s certificate that may be is- 
sued to one feed dealer or distribu- 
tor? 

The value of a dealer's certificate 
depends upon the number and tota! 
value of the purchase orders, properly 
executed, which are returned to the 
ASC county committee at one time 
by the same dealer. The value of a 
dealer’s certificate is shown on the 
face of the certificate and is an 
amount equal to the total value of 
the purchase order or purchase or- 
ders surrendered which form the ba- 
sis for issuance of the dealer's cer- 
tificate. 

May feed dealers present purchase 





CSS Ready to Sell Drouth 
Feed Grains After Delay 


KANSAS CITY—The bar against 
beginning the sale of Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus grains by the 
Kansas City regional office of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service fin- 
ally was lifted Sept. 10. Thus, a 
Slightly awkward situation wherein 
sellers of drouth feed and grains were 
accumulating dealers certificates 
without the privilege of negotiating 
with CSS for replacement stocks was 
being relieved. 

Actually, on Sept. 10 procedure was 
not sufficiently defined in the Kansas 
City office to make any trades. How- 
ever, one inquirer was told that CSS 
will be able to do business with them 
“early next week.” 

Sales of CCC feed grains will 
be made in carload lots at the mar- 


ket price as determined by CCC at 
the time of purchase in store or 
f.o.b. car at point determined by 
CCC. These instructions along with 
other details and a question-answer 
release on various aspects of the pro- 
gram were slow in making their of- 
ficial appearance at the regional level 
of CSS. Thus it wasn’t until Sept. 10 
that regional officials were sufficient- 
ly informed that they could deter- 
mine when negotiations with private 
trade will begin. 

Detailed instructions, a copy of the 
question-answer release and a cover- 
ing letter will be sent by the Kansas 
City regional office to grain ex- 


changes, feed mills and other in- 
terested persons in the trade in the 
five-state area who have 
about the program. 


inquired 


orders direct to CCC commodity of- 
fices in payment for grain? 

No. They must be converted to 
dealer’s certificates before presenta- 
tion to CCC commodity offices. 

What may a feed dealer who has 
been issued a dealer’s certificate do 
with it? 

The dealer’s certificate may be 
to purchase designated CCC-owned 
surplus feed grains directly from 
CCC commodity offices, or certain 
CCC storage sites in the designated 
disaster area. 

Can a dealer’s certificate be trans- 
ferred to another person? 

Yes. A dealer’s certificate can be 
transferred to another person by 
proper endorsement. 

Is there a minimum limit on the 
amount of designated COCC-owned 
surplus feed grains that may be pur- 
chased from CCC commodity offices 
with dealer’s certificates? 

Yes. A carload lot. 

Is there any limit on the amount 
of designated CCC-owned surplus 
feed grains that may be purchased 
through the county ASC offices from 
CCC storage sites with dealer’s cer- 
tificates? 

The quantity of designated surplus 
feed grains that may be purchased 
with dealer’s certificates from CCC 
storage sites through the county ASC 
offices are carload lots or less. There 
is no minimum limitation on the 
amount that may be purchased at 
storage sites with dealer’s certifi- 
cates. 

Where can the holder of a Deal- 
er’s Certificate get information about 
the availability of designated CCC- 
owned surplus feed grain? 

Any of the following CSS commodi- 
ty offices will have information on 
availability of stocks of designated 
CCC-owned surplus feed grains stored 
in commercial warehouses: 

Chicago CSS Commodity Office, 623 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, tele- 
phone Webster 9-7000; 

Dallas CSS Commodity Office, 3306 
Main St., Dallas 26, Texas, telephone 
Sterling 5611; 

Kansas City CSS Commodity Of- 
fice, 911 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, 
telephone Baltimore 7000; 

Minneapolis CSS Commodity Office, 
1006 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 8, 
telephone Fillmore 3612; 

Portland CSS Commodity Office, 
515 S.W. 10th Ave., Portland, Ore., 
telephone Capitol 9651. 

State ASC Committees in the 
drouth area will know the location of 
storage sites within the respective 
states. Each county ASC office in 
the designated disaster area will have 
information about the availability of 
feed grains stored in storage sites 
within the county. Inquiries, depend- 
ing on the information desired, should 
be directed to the appropriate office. 

What is the price of designated 
CCC-owned surplus feed grains sold 
by CCC Commodity Offices or county 
ASC offices for dealer’s certificates? 

All sales will be at the market 
price on the date of sale as deter- 
mined by CCC in store or f.o.b. car 
at point determined by CCC. 

Where may a prospective purchas- 
er with dealer certificates obtain in- 
formation about the price of desig- 
nated CCC-owned surplus feed 
grains? 

In the CCC commodity office or 
county ASC office that has responsi- 
bility for the custody of the grain. 
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How will the market price be de- 
termined? 

Just as selling prices are deter- 
mined in the regular channels of 
trade. The price will ordinarily be the 
price of grain with the best billing 
behind it. If no billing is available, 
the market price will be adjusted 
accordingly. 

How will confirmation of sales be 
made? 

Sales of designated CCC-owned 
surplus feed grains made by CSS 
commodity offices will be confirmed 
in writing within 72 hours. Commodi- 
ty offices will also confirm such sales 
by wire collect if requested. 

Are there any limitations as to 
where the grain purchased may be 
shipped? 

No. Purchaser may designate des- 
¢ination of shipment. 

What will happen to purchase or- 
ders and dealer’s certificates in case 
the surplus feed grain program is 
terminated? 

Purchase orders and dealer’s cer- 
tificates issued prior to the effective 
date of the termination will not be 
affected by the termination, but will 
still be redeemable for 120 days 
after date of issuance. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CSS May leitiie 
Drouth Relief 
Modifications 


WASHINGTON — Pressure within 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is now developing to compel the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service to modi- 
fy its drouth relief program to put 
the feed grains on a flat price basis 
similar to the program which was in 
effect last year. Complainants state 
first that the 60¢ per hundredweight 
discount is inadequate for farmers in 
some of the worst drouth-hit states. 
In other areas they claim that the 
trade is widening margins to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer. 


Include Inbound Freight 

It is apparent that as local supplies 
are exhausted through purchases 
from feed dealers the replacements 
must reflect imported supplies which 
include in-bound freight. 

While this is now a critical issue 
within CSS and the Farmers Home 
Administration it should not become 
a insoluble problem. Western Arkan- 
sas, according to U.S. weather offi- 
cials, has the worst drouth conditions 
on record. Farmers in that country 
are with their backs to the wall. It 
now becomes a matter of out-and-out 
relief aid rather than discounts for 
government grain stocks. It is a case 
of humanitarian consideration, rather 
than dollars and cents discounts. 

To Fit Areas 

It is now probable that CSS will 
modify the application of its drouth 
relief program to tailor it to fit areas 
rather than the general application 
now in effect. 

Also this week’s general crop re- 
port will fix the issue of drouth re- 
lief aid to the Southeast for Georgia 
and the Carolinas. The general crop 
report will give a good measure of 
availability of local feed supplies and 
if the report indicates that those 
states are badly hit and out of, or 
short of, adequate local production it 
is a sure thing that most of all those 
states will be in the drouth relief 
program soon. 
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Futures Trading Increases 


WASHINGTON — Futures trading 
in grains, including soybeans, in the 
year ended June 30 showed an in- 
crease of 8.6% over the preceding fis- 
cal year, according to a report issued 
by J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority. 

The futures volume in all grains, 
including soybeans, was 14,228,011,000 
bu. The largest part of the grain 
volume was on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, followed by the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and the Kansas City 
Board of Trade.. 

Mr. Mehl said activity in soybeans 
accounted primarily for the increased 
volume in grain futures. The soybean 
volume, amounting to 5,147,957,000 
bu., was the largest on record. Trad- 
ing in wheat futures also increased 
considerably. Activity in corn and 
oats declined. 

“The grain market volume for the 
year included a large speculative par- 
ticipation, particularly in soybeans,” 
the report said. “There also was a 
substantial amount of hedging by 
grain merchandisers and processors. 
CEA data indicate that hedging in 
wheat and oats decreased in the re- 
cent fiscal year as compared with the 
previous year, was not greatly 
changed in corn, and was larger in 
soybeans than in any previous year.” 

The grain totals for all contract 
markets combined in the 1953-54 fis- 
cal year, with the percentage changes 
from the previous year, were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 4,763,276,000 bu., up 
26%; corn, 2,343,979,000 bu., down 
16.6%; oats, 1,232,496,000 bu., down 
49.1%; rye, 724,630,000 bu., up 3.1%: 
flaxseed, 14,637,000 bu., down 54.3%: 
soybeans, 5,147,957,000 bu., up 53.8%; 
grain sorghums, 580,000 cwt., down 
91.5%. 

Cottonseed meal futures trading 
totaled 216,300 tons, up 120.3%; and 








Byron K. Field 


SCHOOL TEACHER — Byron K. 
Field, plant manager, Kasco Feed 
Mills, Waverly, N.Y., is scheduled as 
one of the speakers at the Feed Pro- 
duction School sponsored by the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
which will be held in Kansas City, 
Nov. 15-17. Mr. Field will discuss the 
use of electrical controls in feed man- 
ufacturing plants. A graduate of Cor- 
nell University in agricultural engi- 
neering, Mr. Field sold Franklin auto- 
mobiles and worked for a chemical 
company, before joining the Kasco 
firm in 1927. He served as local sales 
representative and assistant mill sup- 
erintendent and in 1941 was appoint- 
ed superintendent. He was named 
plant manager in 1947. 


soybean meal futures trading totaled 
4,054,000 tons, up 120.6%. 

Wheat futures trading on the 
Chicago Board of Trade totaled 3,- 
855,122,000 bu., up 45.2% from the 
previous year. Trading in wheat fu- 
tures on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade totaled 390,256,000 bu., down 
37.7%. Minneapolis trading in wheat 
totaled 446,133,000 bu., down .4%. 

Bran futures trading at Kansas 
City in 1953-54 totaled 142,320 tons, 
down 42.3% from the previous year. 


Machinery Association 
Plans Next Meetings, 
Contributes to School 


NEW YORK—Plans are going for- 
ward for the 1955 meetings of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. following the group's 
recent 1954 mid-year meeting at the 
Northernaire, Three Lakes, Wis. 

The 1955 annual meeting will be 
held Feb. 7-8 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. At the recent meet- 
ing, G. F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
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Co., Chicago, president of the associa- 
tion, instructed the executive secre- 
tary, Raymond J. Walter, to begin 
arranging the meeting program. 

The 1955 mid-year meeting again 
is scheduled for the Northernaire, 
June 23-25. 

At the recent meeting, the GPMMA 
authorized the contribution of $1,000 
to the feed technology school at Kan- 
sas State College. Machinery com- 
panies also are contributing the 
equipment for the school’s feed mill. 

Equipment selection, as far as pos- 
sible, will represent the greatest 
cross section of machinery makers. 
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Bags made from Chase Topmill Burlap—a product 


of India’s better mills—and produced under rigid 
production standards assure you of a premium 


package. 


For over one-hundred years the Chase Bag Com- 
pany has been making Quality bags for American 


Agriculture and Industry. 


Specify CHASE TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS on your 


next order. 


~ CHASE Bac company 






GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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“STONE GROUND, OLD-FASH- 
IONED WHOLE WHEAT BREAD” 
only six words, but they are the 
basic idea behind the promotion of 
a new loaf that the Ebinger Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., is merchandis- 
ing. The words seem to carry the 
implication that the product is close 
to nature and they doubtless serve 
as a “gimmick” to prompt sales. 
From the time the campaign for 
the new loaf started early in May, 
the company reports a 30% increase 
in its whole wheat bread turnover. 

The campaign is probably one of 
the simplest in a world of compli- 
cated sales promotions. A_ special 
window dressing made use of three- 
color cards, designed by Maurice 
yertner, broker for Old Fashioned 
Millers, Inc., maker of the flour. The 
cards are simple but effective. They 
have a three-dimensional quality be- 
cause the brown loaf on them is a 
cut-out. They are being used in the 
company’s 40 retail stores and peo- 
ple seem to find their own inter- 
pretation of the legend more sales- 
stimulating than possible amplifica- 
tion by an ad man. They doubtless 
engender a wholesome feeling to- 
ward the product. 

The new loaf resulted from the 
use of a specially processed molasses, 
made in conical clay pots. Combined 
with a good grade of honey, it pro- 
duces an old English flavor. Experi- 
ments by Oscar McGee, service man 
for the American Molasses Co., 
helped evolve it. Other experiments 
are now in process to develop a good 
stone ground pumpernickel for which 
the same sort of promotion is 
planned, 

The 15-0z. quality loaf of whole 
wheat bread is priced attractively 
at 20¢, because the Ebinger company 
is concentrating on increasing bread 
sales. A raisin loaf, baked only on 
Friday, is also stimulating business. 


BEGINNING WITH A PRAYER— 
Businessmen of Fulton, Ky., and East 
Fulton, Tenn., are meeting in a res- 
taurant every Monday at 7:30 a.m. 
these days for breakfast and for 
prayers. Eleven men attended the 
first session on May 31, Two months 
later, reguiar attendants numbered 
about 60, says Washington Report, 
the weekly newspaper published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States which dug into the 
story. The two Fultons have a com- 
bined population of about 6,000. 

The devotionals, including break- 
fast, last for 30 minutes, opening 
with prayers led by a minister; there- 
after, the minister speaks briefly, and 
the event concludes with another 
prayer in which all participate. 

“To some people,” said Washing- 
ton Report, “that may seem like a 
flimsy bulwark against the troubles 
of the week, but it is the deep un- 
dercurrent of faith that makes the 
devotionals memorable.” Fulton busi- 
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nessmen say: “these meetings give 
me greater confidence in myself and 


more faith in God’; “you feel re- 
freshed, eager and spiritually fit to 
tackle your problems”; “the serv- 
ices are developing a spirit of co- 
operation among us.” 

Lorine L. Hughes, managing direc- 
tor of the Fulton Chamber of Com- 
merce, said the businessmen recog- 
nize that by improving themselves 
as individuals, they will strengthen 
their community. 

Inspired by the Fulton devotion- 
als, similar services have been start- 
ed in La Center, Ky., and Cairo, IIL, 
and other cities have inquired of 
Fulton for procedural data, The Ful- 
ton Daily Leadér observed editori- 
ally: “What a vast change would be 
wrought if every community in the 
world were to follow Fulton’s ex- 
ample with a weekly devotional pe- 
riod for its businessmen.” 


PLANT DISEASES have played an 
important role in the history of man- 
kind, according to Dr. James G. Hors- 
fall, director of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. One ex- 
ample is St. Anthony’s fire, a strange 
and widespread malady of the Mid- 
dle Ages, which was caused by eat- 
ing bread made from rye infected 
with a plant disease called ergot. 
St. Anthony's fire was common in 
Central Europe, where it was impos- 
sible to grow wheat because of an- 
other plant disease called wheat rust. 
Rye was the substitute crop. 

The potato famine of Ireland, 
which occurred in 1844, was caused 
by late blight, a disease still com- 
mon today but one for which satis- 
factory control measures are now 
known, This single plant disease 
caused the death by starvation of 
a quarter of a million people and 
was responsible for the emigration 
to the U.S. of a million and a half 
more. 

Plant diseases have also brought 
about interesting patterns in the 
food habits of residents of different 
areas, Dr. Horsfall says. Wheat rust, 
he thinks, is the main factor in the 
widespread use of corn bread, grits 
and hominy in the southern US. 
Wheat rust thrives in warm, moist 
climates and the early colonists in 
the South could not grow wheat 
profitably because of this reason. 
Therefore, they turned to corn. In 
cool New England, wheat did well 
and the colonists here depended on 
wheat flour for their bread products. 
These differences in food habits have 
prevailed to the present day. 

Plant diseases no longer wipe out 
a quarter of a million people through 
starvation nor cause whole areas of 
a continent to succumb to a disease 
like St. Anthony’s fire. Modern con- 
trol measures have lessened their in- 
fluence on history, Dr. Horsfall says. 
One new development is the use of 
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chemotherapy for the treatment of 
plant diseases. Cucumbers, to quote 
a notable example, are now being 
treated internally with chemicals to 
make them resistant to scab. 


BITING THE HAND THAT 
FEEDS US—For the first time since 
the depression, the world’s granaries 
are bulging with wheat, and this new 
situation has thrown into frightening 
relief the crazy economic and moral 
pattern which has been woven during 
two decades of paternalistic, protec- 
tionist philosophy. The dead 
hand of bureaucratic control ‘has 
been assailed time and again in these 
columns, and surely it is a scathing 
commentary on how far human initia- 
tive has been destroyed by the molly- 
coddling of governmental agencies 
that, instead of welcoming Nature’s 
beneficence on humanitarian grounds, 
instead of accepting an abundance of 
mankind’s most vital food as a chal- 
lenge to aggressive marketing tech- 
niques, the Australian Wheat Board 
chairman should cry to the heavens 
of “surpluses” and “gluts” and 
preach the despairing doctrine of 
acreage restriction. Those who talk 
glibly of biting the hand of Mother 
Nature would do well to recall the 
fickleness of that same lady. How 
tragically soon could a “surplus” be 
wiped out by drouth. .. . Happily, 
Sir John Teasdale’s advocacy of “a 
partial close-down in production un- 
til supply has again overtaken de- 
mand has not met with much support, 
either from Government leaders or 
from bewildered farmers urged one 
moment by the “experts” to increase 
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Here in a Euopean kitchen is one 
step in the transformation of Ameri- 
can flour into wartime food relief. 
It is a scene already multiplied many 
times, and one that will be multiplied 
many times more. 
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wheat production and the next mo- 
ment to restrict it. To the thought- 
ful Australian, increasingly conscious 
of a narrowing world in which, 
thanks to the revolution in trans- 
port, he is being brought ever nearer 
to millions of hungry Asian neigh- 
bours, a deliberate policy of restrict- 
ing crops would seem to be inviting 
bad feeling in notoriously sensitive 
quarters. . . . But apart from this, 
what would the wheatgrower stand 
to gain by cutting production? Aus- 
tralia represents only about 11 per 
cent of the world wheat trade, and 
a one-third cut in her production, as 
suggested by Sir John, would have 
no effect on the world price. Less 
wheat would be sold overseas at the 
same price—and at the same time 
the smaller crop would increase the 
farmer’s costs per bushel. . . . The 
plain truth is that the Wheat Board, 
after running—under the shelter of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
and in a sellers’ market—a wheat- 
marketing system that was designed 
for emergency conditions, is now 
foundering in strange seas, trying to 
apply the old rules of “organised 
marketing” in a highly competitive 
buyers’ market where what is need- 
ed is more vigorous salesmanship, 
a higher-grade product, and a more 
realistic price level. — Australasian 
Baker and Millers’ Journal. 


eee 
LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


There’s blueberry pie that empurples 
the tongue, 
There are custard and rhubarb and 
squash; 
There’s pumpkin pie honored when 
Grandpa was young, 
And potato pie—some would call 
bosh. 
There’s blackberry pie that is fit for 
a lord, 
And cranberry pie with a tang; 
But all of these dainties may go by 
the board 
If I can have lemon meringue! 


Oh, tender the undercrust, daintily 
laid, 
And flaky its generous rim, 
And golden the filling so spicily 
made, 
So luscious and level and trim; 
But heap it and crown it with deli- 
cate foam— 
From such Aphrodite upsprang; 
No sight more alluring, wherever I 
roam, 
Than a circle of lemon meringue. 


Plurge deeply the knife, and don’t 
measure or count, 
But carve me a liberal wedge; 
What juices, what essences, trickle 
and mount, 
And drip from the succulent edge! 
Oh, poets may warble the fragrance 
of May, 
But none of them all ever sang 
A theme so deserving a jubilant lay 
As a big hunk of lemon meringue. 


A. R. W. 
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IN MY OPINION ... A Guest 
Editorial by U.S. Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith 


N my opinion, the Community Chest is a key- 
I stone in the well-being and the preservation 
of the community. It lives up to its name. It is 
a chest in which the very essence of the goodness 
of the community is stored every year—and from 
which that goodness is distributed throughout the 
year to the less fortunate of the community. 

The Community Chest is actually a builder 
of the community for it works for the betterment 
and the greater happiness of the community. Show 
me a happy community and I'll show you a place 
where future leaders of our country are born 
and bred. 

But a contribution to the Community Chest 
is not completely charitable. It is actually one 
of the wisest investments that the contributor 
could ever make. It is an investment in the com- 
munity’s well-being—it is an investment which 
pays dividends in happiness for the community. 

Our nation is only as strong as its communi- 
ties. For our nation is built upon the communities. 
Perhaps it is obvious, but I think that it is well 
for us to pause a little and see just what makes 
up our nation. 

Actually the basic unit of government, formal 
or informal, official or unofficial, is the family. 
For there are rules by which a family lives. The 
next step in the basic structure of our govern- 
ment is the grouping of families. On the farms, 
this grouping is farther apart than in the towns. 
But whether in the country, on the farm, or in 
the towns, the grouping of the families in close 
proximity to each other is the creation of the 
community 

In turn the grouping of the communities in 
an area produces the county organization of gov- 
ernment—the counties grouped together form the 
staté government—and the states federated to- 
gether have produced our Federal or National 
Government. 

Thus, the very backbone of our government 
is the family in the community. And it is the ob- 
jective of the Community Chest to keep families 
of the community healthy and happy. 

The Community Chest is one of the safeguards 
against too much government control of our per- 
sonal and daily lives. It provides a means for tak- 
ing care of ourselves and our neighbors instead of 
looking to our Government to do the job. It is 
the American creed that much of our own com- 
munity life must remain free of governmental 
control and influence. We believe in individual 
independence as much as possible and so the 
Community Chest is dedicated to helping the un- 
fortunate individual help himself instead of be- 
coming a ward of the Government, leaning on a 
crutch of a Government dole, and never learning 
to stand and walk on his own feet. 

But there is a price that we must pay for 
such independence in the traditional American 
way. That price is the responsibility of each of 
us to do our part for our community. The fact 
that it is not a legal responsibility for which we 
do not have to answer in no manner relieves us 
of the responsibility. 

It is a moral responsibility—and certainly in 
some respects a moral responsibility is even more 
binding on the individual than a legal responsi- 
bility. 

Such is the story of the Community Chest as 
I see it. For the people of the community, here 
is a chance to do your part in making your com- 
munity strong and in doing so to make your na- 
tion strong. Make the most of that chance! 
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“TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI” 


HE marching ditty of the Marines springs 
‘ mind quite naturally in contemplation 
of the recent arrival at the Libyan port of Tripoli 
of a shipload of gift wheat from America. “From 
the halls of Montezuma” the wheat comes—that 
is, from generous granaries in a land richer than 
all the Montezumas in this golden wealth. A 
press release from U.S. Government sources, tells 
the story, under Tripoli dateline of July 22: 

“At a dockside ceremony the Charge d’Affaires 
of the American Legation, Mr. Lionel M. Summers, 
officially presented to the Libyan Government a 
2,000-ton shipment of American wheat, gift of 
the U.S. Government. Mr. Summers made the fol- 
lowing statement as he turned over the shipment 
to His Excellency Mustafa Sarraj, Minister of 
Economics, who accepted the wheat on behalf of 
the Libyan Government: 

“Once again we welcome to Tripoli an Ameri- 
can ship carrying grain for Libya. The visit of this 
ship to this beautiful port gives clear proof, if 
that were necessary, of the deep sympathy of 
the American people for their friends across the 
seas and particularly for the Libyan people. They 
have turned to the United States in a difficult 
time of drouth and distress and their appeal has 
not been unheard. 

“*The wheat which this ship has brought and 
that which other ships will shortly bring to this 
country in response to this appeal is given willingly 
by the people of the United States of America 
to the people of Libya in the knowledge that our 
two peoples share common aims and hopes and 
in the firm belief that the prosperity of Libya and 
its assumption of its rightful place among the 
free nations of the world may best be realized 
through our continued cooperation in the achieve- 
ment of our common objectives. 

“It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Minister, to 
hand to you a bit of this grain as symbolic of the 
cargo that is now being unloaded.’ 

“In accepting the wheat, His Excellency Mus- 
tafa Sarraj said: 

“‘T am pleased to receive in the name of the 
United Government of Libya this shipment of 
American wheat which the Government of the 
United States has presented to the Libyan Gov- 
ernment in consequence to the latter’s need for 
this wheat as a result of the drouth situation. 
And while I welcome this quantity of wheat and 
other forthcoming shipments I thank the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for this humani- 
tarian act which is not connected with the several 
relations existing between the two countries and 
what developments may come from them. 

“*There is no doubt that the Libyan people 
would be very happy when they become able, 
through the assistance of their friends the Ameri- 
can people, to solve their basic economic problems 
which (solution) would help them to overcome 
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the problem of feeding the inhabitants without 
seeking contributions. I renew my thanks and hope 
that the good relations between the two peoples 
may continue.’ ” 

As in the case of a similar grant of 2,200 tons 
of U.S. wheat last winter, the Libyan Public De- 
velopment and Stabilization Agency will handle 
distribution of the wheat to the Libyan people. 
Will His Excellency the Minister of Economics 
be equally explicit to them concerning the source 
of this succour as he was in his eloquent ac- 
ceptance speech, and will he acknowledge in like 
manner the nature and implications of the gift? 
We ought to suppose so, of course, despite the 
fact that much of the charitable work of this 
country around the world in recent years has 
been neither recognized nor acknowledged, and 
often has been misunderstood. America does not 
require groveling gratitude, but is entitled to at 
least friendly credit for its generosity unadulter- 
ated with cynical doubts of its motives and in- 
tentions. 


NO CHANGE IN TRADE POLICY 


HEN President Eisenhower recently raised 
Wine tariff on certain imported Swiss 
watches, he was not starting a trend or, as some 
people seem to have thought, signalling a reversal 
of the foreign economic policy of his administra- 
tion. He was proceeding according to Hoyle, which 
is Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act involving investigations and recommendations 
by the Tariff Commission as to injury to domestic 
industries growing out of imports. His unchanged 
position is that the United States must continue 
to work toward a freer flow of world trade. He 
makes this clear in replying to an inquiry from 
Harry A. Bullis on behalf of the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy. 

Replying to Mr. Bullis’ letter, the President 
gives assurance that the watch tariff case and 
the more recent one on lead and zine were decided 
solely on their merits under the law, in the light 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission's report and with 
the advice of interested departments and agencies 
of the executive branch. 

Mr. Bullis complimented the President upon 
the fact that so much of his forward-looking pro- 
gram had been enacted into law by the 83rd 
Congress. Stating his approval of the one-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act and the con- 
gressional authorization of a complete study of 
customs classification, he expressed a hope that 
the administration's foreign economic policy as 
outlined in the President's message to Congress 
on March 30 would be further advanced in. the 
next session. To this Mr. Eisenhower replied: 

“My message of March 30 remains firmly the 
administration's position. It is my present inten- 
tion to give high priority to progress in this whole 
field in planning for next year’s legislative pro- 
gram. The events of every day bear in heavily upon 
us the imperative necessity of building stronger 
economic relations between ourselves and the free 
world. This is true, first because of the growth of 
our own economy and the attainment of rising 
standards of living for our people can materialize 
only in step with economic growth and improve- 
ment in the economies of the free world linked to 
ours. It is more emphatically true because it is 
our enlightened self-interest to have economically 
strong friends throughout the world. The prudent 
widening and deepening of the channels of trade 
investment by us will not only produce good re- 
sults in themselves but will encourage similar 
action by our friends abroad. That is the route 
to better markets and better feeling.” 
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I represent an industry about 
which, it is my impression, most 
economists have clear, definite and 
erroneous ideas. We flour millers are 
described as: 

(a) Simple processors who buy a 
uniform product called “wheat” and 
turn it into a uniform principal prod- 
uct called “flour”; 

(b) Members of an industry where 
little has changed mechanically, 
technically or economically for gen- 
erations; 

(c) Members of an industry where 
inventory risks are non-existent. 

Now, none of these concepts is 
true. It is principally the inventory 
risk problem with which I shall con- 
cern myself, but it is necessary to 
comment on the first two misconcep- 
tions in order to give you the back- 
ground for my statements on the 
risks of price change of wheat borne 
by the miller. 

Flour milling was certainly at one 
time as simple a manufacturing proc- 
ess as existed, for the miller was a 
toll processor whose raw material 
was brought to him by the customer 
who took the output. Such simplicity 
disappeared long ago. 

Today, in a very real sense, flour 
milling begins not with the wheat 
but with our customer’s baking re- 
quirements. The American baker has 
been constantly improving his prod- 
uct and streamlining his operations. 
The miller, as the supplier of the 
baker's principal ingredient, has had 
to tighten up his controls on both 
raw materials and manufacture in 
order to give the baker both the im- 
proved level of quality and the con- 
tinuous uniformity which he requires. 
Today's flours-—higher in quality and 
millable from a highly selected and 
far-smaller proportion of the crop 
than those of ten years ago—are de- 
scribed in precise technical language 
corresponding to the “numbers” pro- 
duced by the measuring devices in 
our laboratories. The word “flour,” 
unmodified by adjectives, preposition- 
al phrases or subordinate clauses, has 
little meaning in today’s market. 

This diversity of products requires 
a diversity of raw materials. These 
raw materials are all called “wheat,” 
but they are almost as carefully dif- 


ferentiated as if one were called 
“wheat" and the others, “coal,” 
“salt,” “iron,” ete. 


Must Be Uniform 


The character of our end products 
is affected not merely by our raw 
materials but by that type of proc- 
essing equipment that we use. The 
insistent demand for highly uniform 
flour to fit the mechanized operations 
of the modern bakery has forced sub- 
stantial capital outlays in the flour 
milling industry in recent years. The 
resulting refinements in the milling 
operation enable us to produce flours 
to suit the specific requirements of 
each of our customers. 

We have not had such dramatic 
manufacturing and product changes 
as churn in the chemical and drug 
industries, nor have we felt the im- 
pact of later-day mechanization, for 
we were highly mechanized long be- 
fore most industries. But ours is 
nevertheless a climate of constant 
change the tantalizing, exciting 
change that takes place minute-by- 
minute and hour-by-hour in the mar- 
ket place—exciting because unlike 
the conventional view of the flour 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The methods 
used by the flour miller to reduce his 
inventory risks by hedging on fu- 
tures markets were discussed by Mr. 
Bean at a gathering last week of col- 
lege educators in Chicago. Frequent 
and wide fluctuations in cash wheat 
premiums sometimes make the tra- 
ditional “hedge” risky, he pointed 
out, and the marketing machinery 
must constantly be adjusted in order 
to make it fulfill changing situations. 
Mr. Bean, executive vice president 
of International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, addressed the educators at- 
tending the annual commodity mar- 
keting symposium sponsored by the 
Chicago Board of Trade. A news 
story on the symposium appears on 
another page of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 





milling business, we do have substan- 
tial risks in our vajous inventory po- 
sitions. Futures trading is of great 
importance to us, but the area of risk 
left uncovered by futures trading is 
growing disturbingly. The millers 
view of the position of futures trad- 
ing in his economic pattern is chang- 
ing. 

A brief description of selling prac- 
tices for bakery flour is necessary to 
point out how our inventory risks 
arise and what their magnitude has 
become. 

Buyers of flour frequently contract 
to buy several months’ requirements 
at one time. For example, on July 6 
of this year, mills in the Southwest 
sold the equivalent of four months’ 
production in one afternoon. It was 
quite impossible to buy such a quan- 
tity of cash wheat at the same time. 

Flour prices vary with changes in 
the price of cash wheat and the value 
of by-product feeds, so that flour 
prices change at least once a day 
and occasionally there are minute- 
to-minute variations. 

The flour miller, having sold flour 
on the basis of today’s cash wheat 
price, seeks to protect himself against 
a change in the price of the necessary 
wheat because his processing margin 
is very narrow. This protection is 
what he hopes to find in the futures 
market. 

You know the typical textbook ex- 
amp!e of hedging. In fact, let me 
quote a standard introductory text 
in economics discussing the dynamics 
of speculation and risk. 

“A miller must carry large inven- 
tories of grain in the course of his 
business. If the price of grain goes 
up, he makes a windfall capital gain; 
if down, he takes a windfall loss 
But let us suppose that he is con- 
tent to earn his living by milling flour 
and wishes to forego all risk taking. 
This he can do by a process called 
‘hedging.’ This complicated procedure 
is rather like a man who bets on 
Army to win the Army-Navy game, 
and then washes out this transaction, 
or covers it, by placing an equal bet 
on the Navy. Whichever side wins, 
he comes out the same, his left hand 
winning what his right hand loses.” 

This description is clever, but in- 
accurate. It probably never was truly 
accurate and today it is seriously 
misleading. 


Different Terms 


We in the milling trade see our 
inventory problems in different 


terms. The wheats which are our raw 
material sell “basis,” in other words 
at so many cents over or under, the 
nearest active delivery month in the 
futures market. It would be an un- 
usual case where a flour sale was 
made basis a cash wheat price “even’’ 
with the future contract and the 
grain was subsequently bought “‘even”’ 
with the future contract. 

The selected quality wheat we re- 
quire to mill flour to our customers’ 
specifications usually sells at a premi- 
um price over the wheat future. This 
premium would not affect the prob- 
lem of risk if it were stable. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past few years, 
wheat premiums have become both 
large and variable. 

Let me describe our situation more 
realistically. We make a flour sale 
requiring 13.50% protein’ spring 
wheat as raw material. The Minne- 
apolis September future is $2.30. The 
premium basis for sale is 25¢ bu., so 
the dollar price of that wheat is 
$2.55. We buy the September at $2.30. 
It goes down to $2.20, but the dollar 
price of 13.50% protein wheat stays 
at $2.55 (which is another way of 
saying that the premium advanced 
from 25¢ to 35¢ over the future). 
We have lost 10¢ on the September 
future while the price of our raw ma- 
terial has remained the same. We 
have no compensating gain. We are 
out 10¢ per bushel. 

If, by contrast, the cash price re- 
mained at $2.55 and the September 
advanced to $2.40 by the time we 
exchanged it for cash wheat, we 
would have a 10¢ gain—or, to use 
our trade jargon, the premium de- 
clined from 25¢ to 15¢ per bushel. 

We have discussed a case in which 
flour was sold before the miller ac- 
quired the wheat. In many cases the 
wheat is purchased before its equiv- 
alent in flour is sold, for there is no 
necessary connection between the 
two. The most striking case of ad- 
vance purchase of wheat is for the 
mil's in Buffalo, New York, the na- 
tion’s largest flour milling center. 
These mills typically buy enough 
wheat during the fall to sustain their 
winter operations, shipping the grain 
by boat before the lakes freeze in 
early December. At that time, the 
mills would have roughly five months’ 
milling requirements on hand. A con- 
siderable amount of this wheat would 
not have been sold as flour. The risk 
situation for the Buffalo mill devel- 
ops about as follows: 

(a) We buy No. 1, best quality 
13.50% protein spring wheat. It cost 
Sept. 8 the September price of 
$2.48% bu. plus a premium of 28¢ 
bu. This is the kind of wheat we ex- 
pect to use in our bakery flour mixes. 

(b) Since we have no flour sale 
to balance against the wheat pur- 
chase, we sell the September future 
at $2.48% bu. The “basis” part of 
our inventory risk is covered, but the 
premium risk is not. We have only 
one perfect hedge for a long cash 
wheat position—the sale of flour to a 
customer who is good for his con- 
tract. Before we sell this cash wheat 
as flour, the premium may go down 
and we lose, for flour is sold on the 
basis of replacement cost of wheat. 
Or it may go up and we gain, but 
the main point is that we carry that 
premium risk and it is one of con- 
siderable magniture. Spring wheat, 
13.50% protein varied from 21¢ to 
48¢ over the May future on this last 
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crop and 16 per cent protein, from 
49¢ to 83¢. 
Risk Greater 

The risk of change of wheat premi- 
ums is much greater now than in the 
years prior to World War II. The 
case of 16% protein spring wheat 
well illustrates the point. The range 
of premiums just mentioned on this 
past crop from 49¢ to 83¢ bu. repre- 
sents an extreme fluctuation of 34¢ 
bu. The fluctuations for the preced- 
ing four years were: 24¢ bu. in the 
1952 crop year, 14¢ bu. in the 1951 
crop year, 33¢ bu. in the 1950 crop 
year and 24¢ bu. in the 1949 crop 
year. 

By comparison a similar range of 
fluctuations of premiums for the 
pre-war years was: 10¢ bu. in the 
1934 crop year, 20¢ bu. in the 1935 
crop year, 8¢ bu. in the 1936 crop 
year, 14¢ bu. in the 1937 crop year 
and 4¢ bu. in the 1938 crop year. 

The largest segment of the spring 
wheat flour production is from wheat 
in the middle 13% protein bracket. 
No figures are available to show how 
premium levels on this group of 
wheats have changed in the past fif- 
teen years. But regardless of that 
fact, fluctuations of the magnitude of 
27¢ bu. (basis the May) which we 
have had in each of the past two 
crop years underline my point that 
today’s inventory risks are substan- 
tial and bothersome. 

There is another phenomenon in 
connection with protein premiums 
which is worthy of attention. I men- 
tioned earlier the increased necessity 
for careful choice of the wheats being 
used as the raw material for bakery 
flour. In the spring wheat area there is 
a tendency for wheats of a given pro- 
tein to be uniform in baking quality. 
This is not true with respect to hard 
winter wheats. There have been times 
during this past crop when the dif- 
ference between the price of the most 
and least desirable quality 12%% 
protein hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City has been as much as 40¢ bushel 
on a given day. It was scarcely ever 
less than 8 or 10¢ bu. It represents 
a very serious problem deciding what 
wheats to buy and what premiums to 
pay when the crop is flowing in vol- 
ume and yet its broad quality char- 
acteristics are unknown—or again, 
guessing at any time when some anx- 
ious buyer may drop out of the mar- 
ket and it may adjust downward 
from 10 to 15¢ bu. in a few days. 


Two Main Reasons 

The magnitude of the price risks 
carried by the miller has increased 
for two principal reasons: 

First, the improved ability to dif- 
ferentiate one quality of wheat from 
another and the necessity for buying 
certain types which are in limited 
free market supply. 

Secondly, the increased market im- 
pact of the government loan program. 
The immense building of farm, coun- 
try elevator, sub-terminal and govern- 
ment storage in the last 10 years has 
made it possible for a great portion 
of the crop to be held off the market 
with the government standing ready 
to buy the wheat via the loan near 
the end of the crop year. This has 
made it feasible for the farmer to 
grow great quantities of wheat which 
are of little value to the miller and 
baker. Most of this goes into the 
loan, but a sufficient quantity is sold 
into the market to keep the futures 
contract unattractive and relatively 
low in price. At the same time the 
prices are bid up on better quality 
wheats in order to draw them away 
from the loan. As the supply of low 
quality fluctuates, the futures prices 
rise and fall, while the prices of mill- 
ing wheats remain relatively stable. 
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Much of the hedging problem of the 
last few years has developed because 
of the tendency for wheat premium 
changes to be the obverse of the 
changes in the futures market. 

There is another set of problems 
in hedging we must consider. When 
we have bought wheat or sold flour, 
we have to decide where to hedge 
what market and what delivery 
month. 

Let us assume that we have sold 
some soft wheat flour. The contro’'- 
ling futures market is Chicago. We 
must decide whether to buy the Sep- 
tember which at the opening Sept. 9 
stood at $2.18'%, the December at 
$2.21%, the March at $2.23% and the 
May at $2.20. If we do not wish to 
accept delivery, we would probably 
not buy the September at this time 
of the month because we might get 
delivery within a few days. Our 
choice then is between the December, 
March and May. The wheat which 
will be bought to fulfill this sale will 
probably be priced in relation to the 
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December, so the closest hedge is the 
December as the relationship of 
either the March or the May to the 
December will change. Normally Chi- 
cago December is what we would buy 
in these circumstances. 

However, if we expect that the 
flour will be delivered after December 
or if we think that for some reason 
the December is likely to be weak 
relative to the March or May, we 
may buy one of those other contracts 
setting up an intra-market spread. 

The simplest hedging procedure is 
that wherein you always hedge the 
grain or flour in the main market for 
that type of wheat, soft in Chicago, 
hard winter in Kansas City and 
spring in Minneapolis. There are 
times, however, when we may be 
fearful of having too much commit- 
ment in a single market or when we 
feel confident that the current rela- 
tionship between that market, let us 
say Chicago, and Minneapolis or Kan- 
sas City, is out of line. In this case, 
we may be forced to buy in a dif- 
ferent futures market which we 
think will afford a safer hedge. In- 
stead of buying the Chicago Decem- 
ber, we will buy the Minneapolis or 
Kansas City December. This pur- 
chase of, say the Kansas City Decem- 
ber contract instead of Chicago De- 
cember, exposes us to an additional 
risk of price change. First, we have 
the usual risk of a change in the rela- 
tion of the soft wheat premium to 
the controlling Chicago December. 
Second, we establish an inter-market 
spread position and incur the risk 
of a change in the relative prices of 
the Chicago December and Kansas 
City December contracts for the pe- 
riod prior to the purchase of wheat 
in Chicago and the accompanying 
sale of December future in Kansas 
City. 

The miller has been able to carry 
substantial wheat inventories or to 
sell flour ahead beyond the inven- 
tories which he had in sight and at 
the same time to stay solvent on the 
low margins characteristic of the in- 
dustry because he had mechanisms 
at hand which permitted him to op- 
erate with re'atively small inventory 
risks. 

The futures markets in their elab- 
orate modern development, permit- 
ting extremely rapid execution of 
buying or selling orders amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of bushels, 
represent in our opinion, an extreme- 
ly important way of diffusing risk 
and making the flow of commodities 
from farmer to consumer smooth and 
cheap. The futures market, however, 
gives a price for a limited class and 
quality of wheat. Particularly in the 
Minneapolis and Kansas City mar- 
kets, the quality of the wheat which 
would be obtained on delivery of a 
futures contract is in limited de- 
mand by flour millers. 

The grain market recognizes today 
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a great variety of classes and quali- 
ties of wheat. Buyers bid substantial 
price differences over that quality 
as represented by the futures con- 
tract in order to get particular quali- 
ties. Our ability to differentiate 
wheat qualities is a technical fact of 
major market significance. Our facil- 
ities for distinction will become more 


rather than less elaborate. The only 
circumstance which will reduce the 
spread between the top and the bot- 
tom premiums is the production of 
crops wherein there are ample quan- 
tities of the required qualities freely 
available to the market. 

Judging from the characteristics of 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesele levels and do not take into account high or low 


extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued very limited. Sales were only 
10 to 15% of capacity. Bakers are 
still drawing on bookings. Running 
time averaged full four days. Prices 
were unchanged except clears were 
a shade higher. Quotations Sept. 
10: extra high patent family $7 
“740; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.45@6.55; first clears, unenriched 
$5.050 5.15, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow 
and averaged 10%, compared with 
10% the previous week. Operations 


also showed no change, averaging 
75%. Prices were stable and closed 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered 


Oklahoma points, Sept. 11: Carlots, 
family short patent $7.15; bakers un- 
enriched short patent $6.18. 


Central West 


Ohicago: Flour sales dipped sharp- 
ly in the central states during the 
week ending Sept. 11, Total business 
was estimated at around 50% of five- 
day capacity, Part of the lull was 
blamed on the Labor Day holiday oc- 
curring Sept. 6, but a big share of 
the lack of further buying interest 
among potential customers appeared 
to be the fact that most of the trade 
is booked up far ahead. The business 
was consummated mainly the last 
week in August. 

Mills appear to be in good condition 
as far as orders on the books are 
concerned, and directions are coming 
in at a good pace. Production sched- 
ules call for five days or more of 
mill operations in most plants. 

Soft wheat sales were small and 
for early shipment. Most of the sales 
were of 3,000 sacks or less. Family 
flour sales were slow, but directions 
were termed very good, with the next 
week expected to be better. Mill 
representative said some special pro- 
motions were concluding successfully. 

Quotations Sept. 11: Spring top 
patent $7@7,15, standard $6 95@7.05, 
clear $6.35@6.50; hard winter short 
$6.3506.55, 95% patent $6.25@6.45, 
clear $5.30@5.54; family flour $8.05. 
soft winter short $7.12@7.30, clear 
$4.86 76.25. 

St. Louis A limited flour busi- 
ness Was done last week, with the 
trade in a waiting mood, Hard winter 
types were down, Spring wheat varie- 
ties were in fair demand, while soft 
winters were on a hand - to - mouth 
basis. Clears and low grades remain 
in good demand. 

Quotations Sept. 10, in 100 Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family, top soft patent 
$6.35, top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.55. 
In 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers, cake 
$7.20, pastry $5.30, soft straights 
$5.45, clears $5.05, hard winter short 


patent $6.45, standard $6.30, clears 
$5.50; spring short patent $7.25, 


standard $7.15, clears $6.95. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were ir- 
regularly higher in the local market 
last week. Most grades of springs 
finished 5¢ net higher for the week, 


the only exception being first clears, 
which eased 5¢. Hard winters jock- 
eyed around in a narrow range and 
finally closed unchanged. Soft wheat 
flours were on the mixed side with 
Pacific wheat flour easing 5¢ on the 
outside of the price range, while 
higher ratio advanced 15¢. 

Dealers reported that general busi- 
ness was fairly good in a limited way 
with most buyers more or less in- 
terested at current quotations. How- 
ever, most operators were not buying 
ahead to the extent of extreme ag- 
gressiveness. They appeared to be 
content with short term commit- 
ments, that is from prompt to 30 
days. Some sellers reported that their 
advices were that balances on hard 
winters were dec!ining rapidly, indi- 
cating a potenial upturn in demand 
as these balances are exhausted 
However, it was generally expected 
that the demand would not generate 
to any great extent at current asking 
prices but would be quite likely to 


develop speedily with the advent of 
any sizable market decline. 

The relaxation by the CCC for 
certain wheat flour for milling pur- 
poses only reafized casual attention 
as did the crop damage reports from 
Canada. 

Quotations Sept. 11: Spring short 
patents $7.47@7.57, standards $7.37 
@7A7, high gluten $7.92@8.02, first 
clears $6.82@ 7.07; hard winter short 
patents $6.93@7.05, standards $6.73@ 
6.85; Pacific soft wheat flour $6 62@ 
6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.77, high ratio $6.37@7.77; 
family $8.32. 

Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
last week were very light. Most con- 
sumers have substantial coverage, 
and they are not eager to buy at 
current levels. 

It had been anticipated that the 
influx of receipts over the Labor Day 
holiday would tend to depress both 
future and cash grains, but this failed 
to materialize, and the market turned 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(1,000 bushels) 


U.S. sales ; 








Importing Guaranteed for , 
countries purchases* weekt Wheat 
Austria ...... 9,186 2 190 
Belgium 23,883 50 102 
Bolivia 4,042 ee 74 
Brazil 13,228 vans 7,350 
Se hb osiwee 10,288 
Costa Rica .... 1,286 1 
Re: hr eke vida 7,422 64 i 
Denmark ..... 1,837 
Dom, Republic. 1,029 7 
Ecuador ‘ 2,388 
deere 14,697 ‘ 
El Salvador ... 735 51 14 
Germany ..... 55,116 613 6,728 
Greece ....+.++- 12,860 ‘ 
Guatemala** 1,286 
i eres 1,837 11 
Honduras 735 4 
Iceland ....... 404 1 1 
TMGIG wccesccee 36,744 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 
Ireland 10,105 
Israel ... 8,267 ae nr eRe 
Japan 36,744 694 694 
Jordan 2,939 ; 
Korea 1,470 
Lebanon ea 2,756 
Liberia .....+.+. 73 
Mexico .....+. 14,698 ; 
Netherlands ... 24,802 370 620 
New Zealand .. 5,879 
Nicaragua .... 368 
Norway .....-.-. 8,451 122 280 
Panama ...... 845 9 
Se 7,349 ‘ 
Philippines 8,672 110 
Portugal ...... 7,349 14 741 
Saudi Arabia .. 2,672 ‘ 
Spain .sccoces 9,186 
Switzerland , 7,900 
South Africa .. 13,228 06 
Vatican State . 561 
Venezuela 6,246 27 
Yuogeslavia 3,674 

Total ...<.. 389,373 2,148 18,665 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance er 


*Sales must not exceed 90% of the 
otherwise authorized by the Wheat Council 
Sept. 1-7, 1964. 
Counell through 
to France, 


Sept. 3, 1954. 


tSales confirmed by CCC through Sept 
**(QJuota filled 
which has reported the sale of 367,000 bu 


Exporting countries-——-cumulative sales 


United Statest 


Flour Total Australia" Canada Total 
390 720 1.110 
17 449 4,457 3,906 
ns 82 e ° 82 
7,350 7,360 
. 415 415 
146 146 27 173 
4 599 25 624 
1 12 1 7 
76 

1 148 % 157 
5,728 6,0 11,781 

1,249 1,249 21 1,461 
72 72 47 119 
4 4 9 

‘ 5 . s 1 
4,107 4,107 
6 6 382 IHS 
° 990 590 
, cheba 717 717 

694 3,517 1,211 

2 52 

1 | 
1 7 1,857 ° > 717 574 
. 1,181 1,181 
1 17 ‘ 25 
1 795 i38 1,233 
0 10 7 
660 660 115 1,075 
256 997 138 ( 1,141 
2,053 5,600 7.653 
1 i 328 82 
229 3,229 
4,994 23,659 6,223 29,146 59,404 
193,744 44,377 150,913 389,373 
170,086 38,154 121,767 329,970 
guaranteed quantity before Feb. 28, 1955, unless 


U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of 
1954. {Sales recorded by Wheat 
ttThis total includes 339,000 bu. assigned 


to Egypt 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 


As of Sept. 3, 


1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for -Exporting countries——total sales 
territory—— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo . . 1,102 45 285 230 772 
NETHERLANDS— 
6 Ielanda ........... 364 9 20 29 aah 
Surinam .......- : 255 19 20 29 216 
PORTUG/ L— 
Angola (PWA) ...... 875 256 , 256 619 
Cape Verde Islands 29 1 i 1 oR 
MA@Cau ....++-ssee: ee 74 74 
Mozambique (PEA) .. 588 138 138 450 
Portuguese Guinea . 33 , °4 
Portuguese India .... 356 356 
St. Thome & Principe. 33 2 “ 2} 
TIMOP .wceevecceresss 26 26 


*Subject to remainder being within the 
country. 


unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


stronger. 

Because of this some buyers missed 
the boat price-wise and will have 
to wait until another oportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

Reports indicate that farmers have 
put 16% more wheat under loan this 
year than they did last year, even 
though the present crop is smaller. 
This move will further reduce the 
quantity of good quality millable free 
wheat available to millers. 

However, spring wheat has reached 
the point where the CCC is_allowed 
to release grain on the market. This 
doesn’t mean that all of the grain 
will be good quality wheat. Millers 
have found from past experience that 
some of it is not a “baking grade” 
of wheat and it sometimes contains 
objectionable qualities. 

During the week spring wheat flour 
was a little stronger and closed up 
4¢. Kansas wheat flour weakened and 
slipped 3¢. 

Clears were off somewhat. High 
protein clears were down 10¢. Kan- 
sas clears were off 5¢ and low pro- 
tein clears dropped 10¢. 

Cake and pastry flours were un- 
changed. 

There was a little more activity 
in the export market last week be- 
cause of the poor crop condition in 
England and Europe. The poor qual- 
ity of the crop will make it useful 
only for teed and they will have to 
look to the U.S. and Canada to sup- 
plement their needs. 

Because of the Labor Day holiday 
most mills worked on Saturday and 
running time ranged from slightly 
over five days to six days. 

Quotations Sept. 10: spring family 
$2.20, high gluten $7.86@8.03, short 
$7.41@7.58, standard $7.36@7.48, 
Straight $7.31, first clear $6.78@6.86; 
hard winter short $7.05@7.20, stand- 
ard $6.95@7; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.81@7.84, standard $7.11@7.19, 
straight $5.91@6.05, first clear $5.16 
@5,.35. 

New York: Prevailing higher price 
levels and earlier broad coverages 
checked the interest of most bakers 
and jobbers on local markets, with 
buyers showing no tendency to enter 
new commitments. Most flours were 
very sluggish in moving last week, 
with only small scattered bookings 
reported for immediate requirements. 
An occasional carload of spring clears 
went, and shipping directions and de- 
liveries were reported to be slow on 
soft winters, with heavier directions 
on spring wheat flours. Buyers were 
noted breaking from spring c’ears in 


favor of southwestern clears which 
were 75@87¢ less. 
Mills anticipated no_ substantial 


widening in demand unless a consid- 
erable price decline materializes. Un- 
til such a slip in prices occurs, it is 
expected that many will continue to 
use present balances, but a note of 
optimism is held for the potential de- 
mand arising from bakers reducing 
present southwestern balances and 


the traditional post Labor Day con- 
sumer response. 

Quotations Sept. 10: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.88@7.98, 
standard patents $7.33@7.43, clears 














September 14, 1954 


$6.70@7; southwestern short patents 
$6.86 @6.93, standard patents $6.764 
6.83; high ratio soft winters $6 35a 
7.75, straights $5.35@5.85. 
Philadelphia: The principal devel- 
opment on the local flour market last 
week was a further widening of the 
price spread between spring and hard 
winter grades, something brought 
about by a 5¢ sack upward revision 
in springs on the strength of addition- 
al adverse crop reports both in this 
country and Canada. In the light of 
this development, most bakers and 
jobbers were reluctant to make fur- 
ther commitments, with many point- 


ing out that current costs are well 
above what they last paid for the 
commodity 


Most users of springs were reported 
to have ample supplies on hand and 
sufficient amounts on mill books to 
satisfy their nearby production re- 
quirements. However, there was some 
thinking that any price concession by 
mills. might be the signal for the 
placement of extra orders. Mean- 
while, there are some bakery opera- 
tors whose supply situation has fallen 
behind that of the majority, and these 
have been resorting to hand-to-mouth 
ordering, with the idea that there 
will be a later buying opportunity at 
a saving. 

The corresponding lack of activity 
in hard winters was attributed in 
some measure to the price structure, 
but the fact that most users are not 
in any early need of replacements 
was also an important consideration. 
It was said that shipping directions 
have been maintained at a steady 
level. Mill representatives do not an- 
ticipate any real revival of activity 
unless prices are subject to a sharp 
downward revision, something con- 
sidered unlikely right now in view of 
the uptrend which, has been holding 
forth the past few weeks 

Quotations Sept. 11: Spring high 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.40 
@7.50, standard $7.35@7.45, first 
clear $6.90@7; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.25, standard $7.05@7.15; 
soft winter western $5.60@5.80, near- 
by $5.25@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of flour were very 
quiet all last week, and only when 
there were urgent needs, were small 
amounts of flours purchased. Family 
patents had a little sale, with com- 
mitments running 90 to 120 days. 
Prices of flour again rose, and re- 
sistance to prevailing quotations is 
firm. Most bakeries are well satisfied 
to await further bargain days and 
fee] confident they will again come. 
Directions are fair to good. 

Quotations Sept. 11: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.61706.83, medium 
patent $6.71@6.88, short patent $6.81 
@6.98; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.20@7.41, medium patent $7.25@ 
7.46, short patent $7.31@7.51, clears 
$6.63@7.26, high gluten $7.75@7.96; 
family patents advertised brands $84 
8.20, other brands $6.50@7.96; pastry 
and cake flours $5.50@6.35. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
extremely quiet last week, with only 
very modest lots being sold to cover 
nearby requirements. Hard winters 
enjoyed the greater proportion of this 
business 

The continued advance in the price 
of northern spring flours proved no 
incentive to sales and buyers with 
previous bookings showed no interest 
in covering for replacement purposes 
at present levels. 

Soft winters also were inactive, 
with cracker and cookie bakers re- 


maining on the side lines even though 
their previous bookings are running 





out. Cake flour business was quiet 
with little interest shown by cake 
bakers, other than those in need of 
quick delivery. Bakers and jobbers 
formed the best outlet for these 
moderate amounts. 

Shipping directions held up well 
and in about the expected volume. 
Stocks on hand are being built up 
and could now be considered fairly 
heavy. 

Export flour saies were slow to 
Europe and the Americas. The Neth- 
erlands, Cuba and Puerto Rico all 
bought moderate amounts. 

Quotations Sept. 10, packed in 100- 
lb. paper bags: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.30@6.45, first clear $5.20@5.60; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 


$7.05 @7.25, standard $6 90@7.15, first 
clear $6.65@6.85, high gluten $7.50@ 
7.75; soft wheat short patent $5.50@ 
5.80, straight $5.15@5.40, first clear 
$5.45@5.80, high ratio cake $5.80@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.35, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets were dull 
in the Pacific Northwest, with a 
scarcity of new bookings, but deliv- 
eries were improving on old book- 
ings. Coast mills are doing better 
than the interior mills, with a scat- 
tering of new bookings in export. 
Coast mills, too, enjoy a better do- 
mestic trade, also improved because 
of settlement of the logging and 
lumber mill strikes. Deliveries are 
better, although new bookings are 
not showing so much improvement. 
Quotations Sept. 11: high gluten 
$7.66, all Montana $7.38, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.50, bluestem bakers 
$7.30, cake $7.38, pastry $6.52, whole 
wheat 100% $6.82, pie $6.12, graham 
$6.49, cracked wheat $6.12. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian export flour 
sales have held at a firm level for 
several weeks and amounted to 238,- 
000 bbl. for the seven days ended 
Sept. 9. This was 7,000 bbl. greater 
than the week previous. It was un- 
derstood that a moderate amount 
was worked to the U.K., but most of 
the total was made up of small lots 
to a number of destinations. The 
iatest total included slightly more 
than 85,000 bbl. for IWA account. 
Domestic trade is seasonal with milis 
operating at about 75% of capacity. 
Prices are steady. Quotations Sept. 
11: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $11@11.60, 
second patents $10.50@11.20, second 
patents to bakers $9.65@9.95; all 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market was gen- 
erally rather quiet last week and 
early this week. Prices firmed up 
slightly at Minneapolis following the 
show of strength at Kansas City, but 
there was not much change. Demand 
was said to be a little better. Pro- 
duction was fairly large. Quotations 
Sept. 13: Bran $40.50@41,50, stand- 
ard midds. $41.50, flour midds. $49.50, 
red dog $55.-: 

Kansas City: The market was quiet 
early this week but at a higher leve! 
than a week ago. Improved buying in- 
terest late last week, chiefly from 
feed mixers, gave prices a substantial 
boost. At the same time offerings be- 
came a little less plentiful, although 
mill operations held up well when 
taking account of the short holiday 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls Kane. City t8t. Louls 
Spring family $ @ ... $6.80@7.85 §& a $ “ 
Spring top patent 7.00@7.15 a “ “ 
Spring high gluten u 7.26@7.30 “ " 
Spring = short a 6.81@6.85 u wi7.25 
Spring standard 6.96@7.05 6.71@6.75 a wi74.s 
Spring straight -+-@ . eS. u “ 
Spring first clear 6$.35@6.50 6.01@6.46 a 4 6.95 
Hard winter family . 8.05 “ 6.45@7.70 au 7.90 
Hard winter short 6.35@6 a 6.15 @6.20 6.45 
Hard winter standard 6.25 @6.45 “a 6.05 @6.10 76.30 
Hard witter first clear ».30@5.64 “a 4.85@56.20 w5.50 
Soft winter family a “ “ w6.a5 
Soft winter short patent 7.12@7.30 a] @ “ 
Soft winter standard | o “ u 
Soft winter straight “a “ a 175.46 
Soft winter first clear 186@6.2 “a “ uw 5.05 
Rye flour, white 5.20@5.27 4.910 4.96 a 5.67 
Rye flour, dark 1.00@4.52 4.16@4.21 u “4.78 
Granular blend, bulk @ @8.75 “ “ 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh 
Spring family $ W830 § “ $ w.32 $8.00G@ 8.20 
Spring high gluten 7.88@7.98 FT.857.95 T.92@8.02 7.756% 7.98 
Spring short “a TA0@T.560 T.AT@T.57 7.31@7.61 
Spring standard 7.33@7.43 7.35@7.45 T.37@7.47 7.2007.41 
Spring first clear 6.70@7.00 6.90@7.00 6827.07 6.63@7.26 
Hard winter short 6.86@6.93 7.156@7.25 6.937.005 6.81@6.98 
Hard winter standar 6.76@6.83 T.06@7.15 6.73@6.85 6.616.838 
Hard winter firat clenr a it “ “ 
Soft winter short patent a “ “ a“ 
Soft winter straight th 2PG.85 “ 5.37@5.77 a 
Soft winter first clear rT) u a “ 
Rye flour, white 5.60@5.80 6.556@56.65 u 56.500 5.67 
Rye flour, dark “a “" “ 4.754.092 
Semolina blend, bulk 9.96@ 10.02 “ “" W100 

Seattle Toronto 

Family patent Goce . Spring top patent s “ $ 
Bluestem a Bakers a 
Bakery grades ai Winter exportst “a 
Pastry .@. 
= *100-Ib. papers. t100-1b. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour In 100-1» par 





(Canadian quote 


ations in barrels 


of 196 Ib) 


Buffalo 
$ “8.20 
a 
7T86@8.05 
7.41@ 7.68 

7.48 
7.41 
a6 


7.36@ 
a 
6.78 @6 
“ 
7.05@7 
6.95 @7. 
“ 
a“ 
7.81@7 
T.1ll@? 
5.9106 
$.16@5 
5.804 
5.60@5 
“a 


20 
oo 


*New 
5 a“ 
7.50@ 
7.060 
6.90@ 
6.654 
6.450 
6.300 
.20@ 6 
5.50@6 
5.16@5.40 
5.4506 
“a 
“ 





3 “ 


**Winniper 


11.00@ 11.40 
9.65% 9.95 


" 


between 
Ts 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end 
carload lots, 


ran 

Standard midds 
Flour midd 
Red dog 


Kran 
Shorts 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


lifeed 


Chicago 
$43.50@44.00 
415.00@ 45.50 
54.000 55.00 
57.50 @ 58.00 


Kansas City 


$39.00@39.50 
44.50045.00 


39. 


quotations 
prompt delivery, ton, 


summarized 
packed in 106 


Minneapolis 
$40.00@ 40.50 
w41.50 
749.50 


1 50@ 55.00 


St. Louis 
$44.00@ 44.50 
18.2560 48.75 


Bran 


a 
044.00 


from the 
)-Ib. sacks 


fob 


Ihuffalo 


$14,000 44.75 
ik. OO@4A8 50 
57.504 60.50 

Hasso 


rt. Worth 
$47.00@M48.00 
52.00@53.00 

Shorts 


» " 
42. 00@ 47.00 


market 


reviews 
at Indicated 


Philadelphia 

5 wooo $ 
w54.50 
“ 
wéaoo 


New Orleans 


$19.00@50.50 $ 


h4.000966.25 


Middlin 
“ 


are 
po'nts 


based on 


Hioston 
52,004 563,00 
56.00 
a“ 
i 


Seattle 
it 
“ 


“a 


48.00@62 00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid . 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
A float 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 


as compiled by the se 
Sept. 4, and the correspond 
Wheat— --—Corn-— P Oats 

1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 

6,933 6,085 1,092 610 3 3 

1,166 505 
25,074 20,152 1,105 183 2,426 60 

4,720 382 
16,044 18,881 4,359 1,877 3,800 4,26: 

332 
34,480 35,493 92 afi 4,348 1,341 

1,653 
54,709 43,656 
34,108 18,361 18 467 p24 i169 

3,586 5,613 h 6 
29,095 23,533 

6,076 4,059 15 1k Ey | + | 
45,318 39,940 73 285 59 iv 

3,100 3,073 ZRH 109 1,035 waS | 
31,830 19,434 64 1,898 4,967 6,076 

2,347 1,046 297 2i4 2 

3,488 1,168 24 13 1 
17,054 17,050 4 
20,339 18,973 1,402 $h1 2,598 2.323 

1,410 769 167 220 04 is4 

2,659 2,443 606 Kk? 

1,797 873 327 55 830 22 
18,891 6,882 414 348 SKA 762 
12,795 7,965 161 66 870) «1,041 
20,861 17,363 

146 a9 20 
400.542 313,791 13.180 7,637 20,047 


ing date of a y 
r Rye— 
1964 1963 
§ 
1,036 29 
315 
$562 43,671 
206 
366 173 
16 i! 
4 20 
100 156 
q 1 
1,062 191 
‘ a1 
10 
10 
18 12 
11,816 4,710 


retary of the Chicago Hoard 


ear ago 
-~Barley 
1904 1963 
130 
280 415 
os 
437 358 
2,922 1,863 
42 32 


a1 a4 
O84 1,558 
3,982 3,63 


, 43 

A 

» 14 

15 | 

13 43 
8,809 8,171 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 


Minneapolis 


~— 
Sept. Dec Bept 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 7 245% 241% 218% 
Sept. & 248% 241% 18% 
Sept. 9 249% 241% 217 
Sept. 10 245% 241 217 
7--CORN- rrr 
Chicago Chicago 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Sept. ¢ 
Sept. 7 163% 156% 143 144% 
Sept, & 163% 156% 145% 146% 
Sept. 9 165 156% 147% 147% 
Sept. 10..165% 157% 146% 147 











in cents per bushel 
WHEAT FPLAXSEEI) 
— Chicago r Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dex Mar May sept Dec Mar Kept Dex 
hard hard hard 
HOLIDAY 

224% 20% 11% 2x a 1% 137 
223 219% Oo% 231% 232 137 138% 
218%, 9% 11% 231% 39 40% 

218% FI 251% 340 4 

—_-—RYE-—_- —--_~— -— .— —-OA'TR-——— 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicage Minneapolis» 
Oct lec Sept Dew Sept I bee Mept lhe 
HOLIDAY 

140% 139% 141% 16% 71% 71 73% 
143% 141% 142% i7% Thy 71 73% 
144% 140% 142% 78% 79 71% 74% 
146% 142% 143 784 7% 717 74% 
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CONTESTANTS—Looking considerably better at rest 
than they did on the diamond are the two teams made 
up of Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
that had it out during the association’s recent outing at 
Somerset, Wis. At the left is the winning club (20-2), 
representing allied tradesmen. They are, left to right: 
Bottom row—Don Swanson, Blomfield-Swanson Broker- 
age; Luke Kindstrom, Kindstrom-Schmoll Co.; Ivan Scan- 
lan, Ivan Scanlan & Co.; Arthur Sideras and Dan Levens, 
both of Levens Milling Co. Back row—Vern Hastings, 
Commercial Solvents Corp.; John Stuart, Reliance Feed 
Co.; Leo Levens, Levens Milling Co.; George Gates, Feed- 
stuffs; Earl Warner, Warner Brokerage; W. P. Schmoll, 
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members 


Kindstrom-Schmoll Co., 
field-Swanson. Members of the other team, representing 
feed manufacturers, 
Occident Elevators; L. O. Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
Floyd Henning, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; J. C. North, Nu- 
trena Mills, and K. L. Shannon, International Milling 
Co, Top row—Earl Hanson, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; 
Howard Beggs, King Midas Flour Mills; Doug Johnson, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Ron Edstrom, Glencoe Mills; 
Don Ryan, Excelsior Milling Co.; Wally Olson, Pillsbury 
Mills, and S. E. Gordinier, Russell-Miller Milling Co. The 
man in the iron mask in both pictures is Harry Cowan, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., who called them as he 
saw them behind home plate. 





and Richard Blomfield, Blom- 


are: Bottom row—George Wold, 





week. Shorts held the higher ground 
more effectively than bran which 
showed a tendency to weaken this 
week. Quotations, car !ots, Kansas 
City, sacked: bran $39 to $39.50, 
shorts $44.50@45. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand  im- 
proved and was good last week, Of- 
ferings were adequate, Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Sept. 10: bran 
$39.507@40, shorts $4444.50. Bran 
declined $1 ton and shorts advanced 
$1.50 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with bran 50¢ ton higher and 
shorts unchanged. Supplies were in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $39.50@40, gray shorts 
$43.50 0 44 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was brisk last week with mills unable 
to meet all requirements. All classes 
of the trade entered the market. 
Bran was $1 higher, and shorts were 
up $1.50. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 11: Bran $39.50@40, 
shorts $44@ 44.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was a fair 
demand for millfeed, and prices ad- 
vanced $2 on bran and $2 on shorts. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in straight cars: bran $42, mill 
run $44, shorts $46. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was better 
last week, while offerings were less 
plentiful. Quotations Sept. 10: bran 
$47@48, gray shorts $52@53, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; $1 high- 
er on bran and $2 on shorts, com- 
pared with one week previous. 

Chicago: Prices for millfeeds firmed 
in the central states during the week 
ending Sept. 13, and trading activity 
picked up during the period. Ob- 
servers said feed business appeared 
to be improved, accounting for the 
higher degree of buying interest for 
millfeeds. Quotations Sept. 13: Bran 
$43.50@44, standard midds. $45@ 
45.50, flour midds. $54@55, red dog 
$57.50 @58 

St. Louis: Both bran and shorts 
were stronger last week. A ready de- 
mand prevails for nearby offerings. 
Quotations Sept. 10: Bran $44@44.50, 
shorts $48.25@48.75, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits 

Boston: Millfeed trading was dull 
in the local market last week as most 
buyers and sellers appeared content 
to drift with the trade policy of dis- 
interest to the extent that neither 


faction displayed any aggressiveness 
in any direction. A slight lull in 
broiler production as far as hatching 
was concerned was reflected in an 
extremely dull poultry demand, The 
price movement for the week was 
quite narrow with both bran and mid- 
dlings unchanged for the week. Quo- 
tations Sept. 11: Bran $52@53, midds. 
$56. 

Buffalo: Bran and middlings held 
fairly well last week. Sales of sacked 
bran widened over bulk commit- 
ments. Middlings were just the re- 
verse, with extra buying from the 
New England area giving bulk sales 
a lead over sacks. Millers are con- 
tinuing to run on low inventories, 


a normal procedure for this time 
of year. The recent drop in egg 
prices apparently hasn’t induced 


farmers to cull their flocks because 
there was a continued good demand 
for middlings. Good pasture has af- 
fected demand for dairy feeds. Heavy 
feeds continued to do well and the 
hog ratio remains favorable. Mill 
running time picked up last week 
and ranged from five to seven days. 
Quotations Sept. 10: bran $44@44.75, 
standard midds. $48@48.50, flour 
midds, $57.50@60.50, red dog $57.50 
@63. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was a 
trifle better last week. Prices were 
fairly stable, and the retail trade 
bought more volume as intense hot 
weather caused burned pastures. Sup- 
plies were plentiful in all lines. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Sept 
10: Bran $50.30@50.90, standard 
midds. $52.30@52.90, flour midds. 
$60.30@60.90, red dog $65.90@66.40. 

Philadelphia: Cautious purchasing 
policies obtained in the local millfeed 
market last week, with most custo- 
mers showing no tendency to build 
up inventories, even though they 
would prefer larger supplies at this 
time of year. Most of the activity 
centered in hand-to-mouth orders, 
with no interest whatever in forward 
commitments. The Sept. 11 quotations 
were all unchanged from the previous 
week: Bran $51, standard midds. 
$53.50, red dog $68. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices 
strengthened steadily, with smal! ad- 
vances during the past week, and 
closed approximately $2 over the 
previous week’s prices. The demand 
is still slow to steady and mixers 
and jobbers still complain of poor 
formula sales. Offerings were light 


‘nd in some cases unobtainable for 
immediate. Buyers are cautious on 
the advancing market. Quotations 
Sept. 10: Bran $49@50.50, shorts $54 
@55.25. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
on a weakening market with supply 
exceeding demand. Mills are work- 
ing to capacity six days a week, and 
are booked through the end of the 
month. Quotations Sept. 10: red bran 
and mill run $44, middlings $49; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $51, 
middlings $56; to California: red 
bran and mill run $51.50, middlings 
$56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Winnipeg: The market for mill- 
feeds remains unchanged, with sales 
to eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia moderate, Trade in the three 
prairie provinces continues slow. 
Western mills report no accumula- 
tion of supplies, but any increase in 
flour production could increase mill- 
feed stocks if eastern buying failed 
to improve. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations Sept 11: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$39@44, shorts $42@47, middlings 
$48@52. All prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Rye flour sales ac- 
tivity was reported generally quiet 
last week, although some business 
was done. Prices rose about 15¢ from 
a week earlier. Quotations Sept. 10: 
White rye $4.91@4.96, medium rye 
$4.71@4.76, dark rye $4.16@4.21 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were fairly 
good in the central states, but ob- 
servers said the business mostly was 
of fill-in character. Buyers are re- 
sisting the price climb of rye flour 
prices, which advanced another 15¢ 
during the period. Quotations Sept. 
1l: White patent rye $5.20@5.27, 
medium $5@5.07, dark $444.52 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair last week. Pure white 
$5.57, medium $5.23, dark $4.78, rye 
meal $5.03. 

Buffalo: Rye showed considerable 
strength last week and advanced 15¢. 
Sales were very light as most con- 
sumers have made previous com- 
mitments. The rise was influenced by 
the poor crop in Britain and the be- 


$50 


Minneapolis: 
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low normal crop in Canada. Quota- 
tions Sept. 10: White rye $5.80@5.90, 
medum rye $5.60@5.70, dark rye 
$5.10@ 5.15. 

New York: Good demand for rye 
was reported here for last week, 
although some mil!s considered move- 
ment slow. Prices advanced again 
towards the middle of the week and 
ended 10@15¢ higher than last quot- 
ed. Buyers remain cautious awaiting 
favorable declines. Pure white pat- 
ents quoted on Sept. 10 at $5.60@5.80 
carlots. 

Philadelphia: With dark flour 
prices showing a further inclination 
to march to higher levels, most 
bakers in this area were reluctant to 
seek additional supplies, with the re- 
sult the dealings remained in low 
gear. Mill representatives looked for 
no improvement in the situation un- 
less costs undergo a downward revi- 
sion. The Sept. 11 quotation on rye 
white of $5.55@5.65 was 5¢ sack above 
that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
up, and any buying interest waned, 
with price resistance an issue even 
when rye flour stocks are at a low 
point. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Sept. 
10: White rye flour No. 1 $5.50@5.67, 
medium $5.20@5.47, dark $4.75@4.92 
blended $6.59@6.70, rye meal $4.80@ 
ek 

Portland: White patent $6.75, pure 
dark rye $6. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: An improved seasonal 
demand has stepped up the produc- 
tion of rolled oats and oatmeal in 
western Canada, and prices are hold- 
ing firm. Mills are operating near 
capacity. Quotations Sept. 11: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.05@5.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.90@6.15. All prices 
cash carlots. 





COMMODITY 
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recent crops and the way in which 
their marketing is affected by the 
loan program, this is unlikely. As a 
result, the miller faces greatly en 
larged inventory risks which the fu 
tures markets are not now organized 
to shift to other people. The miller 
still hedges, but an increasing num- 
ber of situations are arising wher: 
the traditional “hedge” represents 
the greater, not the lesser risk. 

The grain futures markets are a 
truly wonderful mechanism, but they 
naturally must adjust themselves to 
the requirements of a changing eco- 
nomic situation. The way in which 
they will adjust will be the product 
of study not merely by the men who 
operate day-to-day in the grain pits, 
but of the specialists in marketing 
theory, who will look for ways of 
utilizing and accentuating those qual- 
ities of the markets which have con- 
tinuing economic value. It is well 
that all of us look frankly at the 
marvelous machine we have, the con- 
ditions under which it now must op 
erate and the ways in which it can 
be changed so that this machine 
which permits such remarkably rap- 
id adjustment of prices in response 
to real changes in economic condi 
tions and which can, if properly han- 
died, diffuse risk in a way that will 
continue to make marketing of food 
astonishingly inexpensive, will be 
used to the utmost in the coming 


years. 
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millers are faced with increasing in- 
ventory price risks because there is 
a limited supply of good quality 
wheat available on the free market 
and the government loan program 
has had great impact on the na- 
tion’s wheat marketing system. 

“The immense building of farm, 
commercial and government storage 
facilities in the last 10 years has 
made it possible for a great portion 
of the crop to be held off the market 
with the government standing ready 
to buy the wheat via the loan near 
the end of the crop year,” he de- 
clared. “This has made it feasible for 
the farmer to grow great quantities 
of wheat which are of little value to 
the miller and baker. 

“Most of this goes into the loan, 
but a sufficient quantity is sold into 
the market to keep the wheat futures 
contract unattractive and relatively 
low in price. At the same time the 
prices are bid up on better quality 
wheats in order to draw them away 
from the loan. As the supply of low 
quality fluctuates, the futures prices 
rise and fall, while the prices of 
milling wheats remain relatively 
stable.” (The text of Mr. Bean’s talk 
appears on page 20.) 

At an earlier session of the confer- 
ence, Robert L. Raclin, Chicago, resi- 
dent partner of Bache & Co., dis- 
cussed the role played by speculators 
in the futures marketing system. 
There is no set formula for assuring 
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success in futures market specula- 
tions, he reported, and anyone who 
cannot afford to take a loss should 
not be in the market. 

“To make money over a period of 
time, a speculator must work hard 
and study the markets continually 
and thoroughly. Most trades will tell 
you that the market has a very hum- 
bling influence on their personality 
and none of them is right all of the 
time,” he said. 


Award Winners Named 


A senior at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and a graduate student at Mon- 
tana State College were named as 
winners of the 1954 Uhlmann Awards 
national grain marketing essay con- 
test at a dinner meeting held as part 
of symposium. 

Attending the meeting along with 
symposium participants were 300 
business leaders from the grain and 
related industries. 

An essay on “Factors Affecting the 
Demand for High Protein Hard Red 
Spring Wheat” by Allen B. Richards 
of Montana State College at Boze- 
man was declared first prize winner 
in the graduate division of the con- 
test. Jack Kopeyka, a resident of 
Chicago and student at Northwest- 
ern University was awarded first 
prize honors in the undergraduate 
division for his paper on “Factors to 
Be Considered in Locating, Planning 
and Operating a Country Grain Ele- 
vator.” Both winners attended the 
meeting to receive their $300 cash 
awards from Fred Uhlmann, son of 
Richard F. Uhlmann, head of Uhl- 
mann Grain Co. and sponsor of the 
contest. 





Inferences From USDA-Trade 
Talk on Floor Price Test 


For IWA Called Unwarranted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Officials at the 
working levels. of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wheat agree- 
ment staff last week took this re- 
porter to task for a story in The 
Northwestern Miller (Aug. 31, page 
9) which forecast that government- 
trade discussions on appropriate dis- 
counts of U.S. wheats from the basic 
Canadian grade wou!d lead to a 
move on the part of the USDA to put 
wheat to importing nations at the 
floor price of the International Wheat 
Agreement at the next wheat coun- 
cil session in London in October. 

One official said that these recent 
discussions with the U.S. grain ex- 
port houses were only designed to 
establish appropriate discounts for 
U.S. wheats by grades, a condition 
which should have been remedied 
long ago. He said that the conversa- 
tions between the government and 
the export trade were largely explora- 
tory and that the inferences and 
conclusions drawn in The Northwest- 
ern Miller story were unwarranted. 

It seems appropriate that this 
statement from the USDA-IWA staff 
should be given currency but at the 
same time it is also necessary to 
state that at a higher echelon of au- 
thority at USDA there is strong de- 
sire to test the IWA. This desire to 
put the wheat pact to an acid test 
was previously reported in mid-year 
before last year’s IWA pact expired. 

At that time it was found that the 
time was too short in the 1953-54 
IWA crop year to effect any put of 
wheat to the importing nations since 


IWA procedures were too involved 
to be covered in the short space of 
time remaining in that crop year. 

Now, however, that USDA goes 
ahead to develop the mechanism of 
adequate discounts for U.S. wheat 
grades below the basic Canadian 
grade, lends credence to the infer. 
ence and interpretation of direct 
statements of USDA officials that 
the U.S. will not go through another 
IWA crop year with the heavy un- 
sold export quota balances and will 
this time be prepared to use the IWA 
machinery to put wheat to the im- 
porting countries if necessary. 

In the meantime, U.S. sales un- 
der the pact for the week ending 
Sept. 7, 1954, amounted to 1.5 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and 648,000 
bu. of wheat as flour. Germany and 
Japan were the principal buyers 
from the U.S. for this period. (See 
table on page 22.) 

Flour sales for this week repre- 
sented the following quantities to 
these destinations: (in bushels) Cuba 
— 50,000; Dominican Republic 7,000; 
El Salvador — 37,000; Honduras — 
4.000; Holland—384,000; Panama — 
9,000; the Philippines—-110,000; Ven- 
ezuela—-28,000. Other sales were scat- 
tered in smaller quantities. 

For that reporting period Canadi- 
an sales of wheat and wheat flour 
were nearly treble those of the U.S., 
reflecting nearly 1.8 million bushels 
of wheat to Yugoslavia; more than 
200,000 bu. of wheat — presumably 
flour to the Philippines; an expansion 
of buying in Canada by Holland by 
better than a million buskels and ap- 
proximately 400,000 bu. to Germany. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Dr. Holbrook Working, Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California, was a caller at 
the Millers National Federation of- 
fices in Chicago Sept. 9. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, was 
in Minneapolis, Sept. 8 on MNF busi- 
ness. 


Roger A. Bermel, International 
Milling Co., Charleston, W. Va., rep- 
resentative has resigned to become 
sales representative in Ohio, West 
Virginia and western Pennsylvania 
for E. J. Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Bermel is the son of E, d. 
Bermel, Pittsburgh flour broker. 


2 
John L. Hartman, division sales 
manager Consolidated Flour Mills 


Co., Wichita, returned recently from 
a business trip to Chicago. 


Carl Rood, General Mills, Inc., sec- 
retary of the Master Bakers Retail 
Association of Los Angeles, is con- 
fined to the Veterans Hospital, Saw- 
telle, Cal. where he is recuperating 
from his recent illness. 


George Utter, eastern sales man- 
ager, and W. L. Rainey, technical di- 
rector, Commander - Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, were in New York 
during last week visiting the office 
of C. C. Chinski, Chinski Trading 
Corp. 


Advin P. Doerer, eastern sales man- 
ager from Bay State Milling Com- 
pany’s Boston office came to New 
York late last week and visited 
Francis M. Franco, flour broker. 


Emmett Fowler, sales assistant at 
the New York office of General Mills, 
Inc., returned recently from a vaca- 
tion in Wisconsin. 


James Sturrock, assistant bakery 
flour sales manager, and Fred Me- 
Bride, administrative assistant, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, recently 
visited the company’s New York of- 
fice. 

© 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, has been appointed to a “task 
force on overseas economic opera- 
tions” by former President Herbert 
Hoover, chairman of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch. 

te 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
returned to his desk recently follow- 
ing a Colorado vacation. Mr. Sowden 
attended the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Millers 
National Federation in Seattle, Aug. 


10, going from there to Antoni- 
to, Colo. 
* 
Appointment of John 8. Vander 


Heide, Grand Rapids, Mich. as direc- 
tor of the food industries division, 


Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, has been announced. Mr. 
Vander Heide is president of the Hol- 
land-American Wafer Co. of Grand 
Rapids. He is also president of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn., and he is a member of the 
national affairs committee for the 
American Bakers Assn. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
has announced the election of Walter 
R. Barry as a director and member 
of the executive committee. He suc- 
ceeds Watson H. Vanderploeg. Mr. 
Barry is a vice president and director 
of General Mills, Inc. and general 
manager of its grocery products divi- 
sion. He is also a director of the Mid- 
land National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. and Cereal Institute, Ine. Mr. 
Vanderploeg resigned in order to de- 
vote his full time to the affairs of 
the Kellogg Co. of which he is presi- 
dent. 





OREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Chester Siemens Elected 
Chairman of District 5, 
AOM, at Wichita Meeting 


WICHITA, KANSAS-—Chester Sie- 
mens of the Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Co., Buhler, Kansas, was e'ected 
chairman of District No. 5 of the 
Association of Operative Millers at a 
meeting at the Lassen Hotel, Wichita, 
Sept. 10-11. Mr. Siemens succeeds 
Charles Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., who served during 
the past year. 

As vice chairman, the District No. 
5 group chose Simon Eder, Rodney 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, and 
Richard Magerkurth, Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was named 
secretary. William Riley, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was reelected district representa- 
tive to serve on the executive com- 
mittee of the AOM for a three-year 
term. 

Frederick Schiess, Buhler Bros., 
Inc., Minneapolis, showed a motion 
picture film on pneumatic milling 
procedures as a feature of the meet- 
ing. 

Warren Keller, Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc., Kansas City, spoke on recent 
developments in bleaching and ma- 
turing agents. 

Ralph Potts, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., gave the millers a 
picture of the milling and baking 
wheat quality situation this year on 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Oklahoma wheats. He also pointed 
out new developments in wheat va- 
rieties that will have an important 
bearing on the supply picture within 
a few years. 

Donald Eber, secretary of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kan- 
sas City, discussed membership and 
convention plans and asked for sup- 
port from the district five group. The 
annual meeting will take place in 
St. Louis May 23-26. 

It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing of District No. 5 at the Baker 
Hotel in Hutchinson, Dec. 10-11, 

The Wichita meeting was preceded 
on the evening of Sept. 10 by a cock- 
tail party sponsored by the allied 
trades, followed by the district ban- 
quet and program of entertainment. 
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CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


i" 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








MINNEAPOLIS 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


Wuite SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Mille at Springfield, Minn. 


AT 6339 
¢ MINNESOTA 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Golden Loaf” 2». 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











P/K Customer 
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PERCY [SENT BAG COMPANY, INE. 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO © NEW YORK 


























Established 1893 


(GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 











PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














Lee Bright Retires After 
44 Years in Milling 


MINOT, N.D.—Lee L. Bright, su- 
per.ntendznt of the Russell - Miller 
Milling Co. mill at Minot, retired re- 
cently after 44 years of service with 
the firm. He had been superintendent 
for the past 32 years. 

Mr. Bright entered the milling in- 
dustry in 1910 as a general worker 
with Russell-Milier at Valley City, 
N.D. Transferred as a miller to Min- 
neapolis eight years later, he was as- 
signed to Minot in 1922 as one of the 
youngest superintendents appointed 
up to that time. 

Three years after coming to North 
Dakota “for his health,” in 1910, Mr. 
Bright walked down town in Valley 
City and took a job with Russell- 
Muler. He was to spend the re- 
mainder of his working years with 
the firm. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Bright was 
reared on a fruit farm in Michigan 
and attended high school at Paw 
Paw, Mich. He first became interested 
in milling while in Paw Paw, where a 
friend's father operated a mill. 

In his retirement, Mr. Bright wil] 
maintain his residence in Minot, but 
he and Mrs. Bright will leave in Oc- 
tober to spend eight months in Cali- 
fornia with relatives. 


———=“BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bemis Opens 2 New 
Paper Specialty Plants 


ST. LOUIS—Two new paper spe- 
cialty plants for Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
dave been completed and put into op- 
eration this month. These plants are 
equipped to manufacture paper covers 
and liners for packaging articles of 
unusual shapes and sizes. 

One of the new plants is located at 
Crossett, Ark., and the other at Al- 
bion, N.Y. The building at Crossett 
houses an entirely new operation. The 
Albion plant is a new building con- 
structed to expand and modernize the 
manufacturing facilities that the com- 
pany has been operating there for 
the past several years. It entirely re- 
places the old building that was in 
use. 

The first Bemis paper specialty 
plant, in St. Louis, was started dur- 
ing World War II to make protective 
liners for overseas shipments. It con- 
verted so successfully to peacetime 
production that a planned program 
of expansion was put into effect, to 
which the two new plants are the 
most recent additions. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
0006 0, ealele® 


Drelicth:, Mt 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 






Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Alabama 


ssbom 


High 
Protein 





Decatur, 















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *"NTY” 


Medium - Dark 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Find FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Cereal Chemists’ Group 


Plans Meeting Oct. 8-9 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The an- 
nual tri-section meeting of the Amer 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
will be held at Kansas State College 
in Manhattan Oct. 8-9, according to 
a program announcement made last 
week. Main speakers include E. J. 
Be'l, director of the grain and feed 
division of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, and Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, president of the AACC. 

Mr. Bell will speak on “The Place 
of the Cereal Chemist in Helping Ex- 
pand Our Export Grain Markets” at 
a banquet at the Hotel Wareham in 
the evening Oct. 8. Mr. Schwain also 
will be a banquet speaker and on the 
following morning will speak on 
“Some Aspects of Quality Control” 
at the main session Oct. 9 in Willard 
Hall on the Kansas State campus. 

Other speakers on the morning of 
Oct. 9 include Richard P. Choi, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go, “New Developments in the Bak- 
ing Industry”; W. H. Ziemke, Fair- 
fax Bread Co., San Francisco, “Some 
Commercial Experience with Liquid 
Ferments,” and T. H. Barnard, Clin- 
ton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, “How 
New Developments are Likely to Af- 
fect Baking Materials.” At a lunch- 
eon session to conclude the meeting 
Dr. Max Milner of Kansas State 
College will discuss “Wheat and 
Flour Problems Abroad.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Club 
Resumes Dinner Dance 


CHICAGO—-After a lapse of six 
years, the Bakers Club of Chicago 
will resume its annual dinner dance 
event. On Oct. 16, the evening before 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., the dinner dance 
will be held in the Terrace Casino 
of the Morrison Hotel. 

Entertainment Committee Chair- 
man, Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann 
Baking Co., Chicago, reports an ex- 
cellent floor show has been engaged, 
with a leading orchestra to play for 
dancing. 

Co-chairman of the committee is 
Joseph T. Shuflitowski, J. T. Shufli- 
towski Co., Chicago. Other commit- 
teemen are: William J. Baker, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Charles H. Barthel, 
Brolite Co.; Walter Bespole, Elgin 
Milk Products Co.; Jack Betka, Dow 
Corning Corp.; Winslow D. Collier, 
Bakers Review; Robert Esserman, 
Esserman Motor Sales, Inc.; John D 
Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co.; Richard M. Guetzow, 
Guetzow Oven & Equipment Co.; N. 
K. Hammer, the A. E. Staley Co.; 
Herbert M. Jaeger, National Glaco 
Chemical Corp.; S. Harry Keller, 
Keller & Co.; William S. McKenzie, 
Wallerstein Co., Inc.; Lloyd R. Mer- 
rill, General Mills, Inc.; William H. 
Olney, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE © 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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ment Co.; Robert J. Rick, Eagle Bak 
ing Co., Inc.; C. D. Sanderson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; W. E. Schumacher, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; George J 
Siml, Sim! & Sowles; Lew Waldron, 
Columbia Chemical Co., all of Chica- 
go and Hunter Brown, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill.; H. E. 
Burgess, Burgess Flour Co., Oak 
Park, Ill.; Charles E. Campa, Wie- 
boldt Stores, Inc., Evanston, IIL; 
Richard G. Davis, Pepperidge Farm, 
Inc., Downers Grove, Ill; Walter N. 
Engstrand, Petersen Oven Co., 
Franklin Park, Ill.; John E. Morrill, 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.; M. 
D. Mullin, Corn Products Sales Co., 
Milwaukee, and J. K. Stewart, E. W 
Stewart & Co., Chicago Heights, Tll 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Life 


KANSAS STORAGE EXPANSION 

NESS CITY, KANSAS—Construc- 
tion has started on a 140,000-bu. ad- 
dition to the D. E. Bondurant Grain 
Co. elevator here. The project is an 
8-tank structure adjacent to the west 
side of the present elevator's south 
end. Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson 
is erecting the addition which will 
give Bondurant space for 360,000 bu. 
of grain. 
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Yugoslav Agriculturists 
To Study Milling in U.S. 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Two 
Yugoslav agriculturists, Sava Aligru- 
dic and Miss Irene Bulovic, arrived 
on the Kansas State College campus 
recently to study methods used in 
handling and storage of grains and 
other cereals, reports W. F. Pickett, 
Kansas State liaison officer for for- 
eign affairs. 

During the two weeks the Yugo- 
slavs are at Kansas State they will 
work with the departments of mill- 
ing, entomology and agricultural en- 
gineering, and with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bureau of ento- 
mology at Manhattan. They will leave 
Sept. 26 for the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Another Yugoslav, Franjo Pavlek, 
is scheduled to arrive at Kansas State 
Sept. 13 and will remain until Jan. 
15, working with the department of 
agronomy on such problems as hybrid 
corn harvesting, seed drying equip- 
ment, storage of seed, seed laboratory 
and operations of the extension serv- 
ice. 
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SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


(Continued from page 9) 





plus disposal activities. 

In the field of monetary matters 
which involve acceptance of foreign 
currencies, the Treasury Department 
will be required to clear all trans- 
actions. 

Once a broad government-to-gov- 
ernment program has been cleared 
by the State Department, it will be 
referred through the inter-agency 
committee led by Mr. Francis to its 
appropriate action agency. In case 
of use of funds coming from Title I 
of the surplus disposal law, definite 
disposal projects for sale for soft 
currency will be submitted to For- 
eign Agricultural Service of USDA 
for screening. In the case of proj- 
ects under FOA, that agency will 
direct its activities to those ends, 
again geared to the Francis com- 
mittee policy. 

Sales of grains under the Interna- 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . 
MOUNDRIDGI 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 
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tional Wheat Agreement for dollars 
will be retained in the present spot 
at USDA, but they in turn will be 
part of the broad policy determina- 
tions of the State Deparment and 
Mr. Francis. 

The President has inserted the De- 
partment of Commerce in the broad 
act by making that agency responsi- 
ble for barter transactions which 
would be developed under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. 

The General Services Agency will 
act for the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization in the physical procure- 
ment of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. 

The White House order makes no 
exception to the previously stated 
policy that State Department offi- 
cials in charge of a foreign mission 
will be the final agency of the U.S. 
government in this surplus disposal 
and aid field, notwithstanding the 
changes made by Congress when it 
removed the USDA foreign agricul- 
tural field agents from responsibility 
to the State Department in foreign 
countries, 

It also seems apparent that the 
Chief Executive has headed off the 
establishment of a duplication of ef- 
fort at USDA with the facilities of 
FOA, which up to this time has 
successfully handled the distribution 
of surplus commodities under the 
provisions of the former MSA act- 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In Ohe-Northwestern Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


New subscribers and renewal 
readers to The Northwestern 
Miller receive the Almanack 
without charge, and it is sold 


statistical information is pub- 
lished annually as a supplement 
to The Northwestern Miller. It 
brings together much valuable 
material to be kept for easy-to- 


separately at $2 per copy. This use reference throughout the 
comprehensive reference book of year. 
STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 
FLOUR— BAKING— GRAIN— 
Packaging Laws State Baking Laws Wheat Standards 
Production List of Industrial Movies Corn Standards 
Exports and Im; List of Baking Schools Contract Grades 
Werld Import Duties Census Report Elevator Capacity 
FEEDS— FOREIGN— 
ltules Governing Feed Trade Regulations 
Definitions of Grain By-Products Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Peedstuffs Analysis Table Packaging 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 





Check One: 


MAIL 


COUPON 
TODAY 


copy. 











COOSA H ere eeeseressee 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
P. 0. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


| 
| 
Please send the Almanack without charge | 
and enter my subscription to The North- | 
western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. | 

| 

| 


Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per 


Enclosed $....... 
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Section 550—-where sales were made 
for soft foreign currencies. 

There were fears that FAS at 
USDA might attempt to bid for 
power by setting up its own screen- 
ing facilities on surplus disposal or 
aid programs, In this connection the 
President said, “To coordinate most 
effectively the various agricultural 
surplus disposal programs abroad, I 
shall expect the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to utilize to the maximum 
extent practicable the facilities, serv- 
ices and experience of the Foreign 
Operations Administration.” 


CCC Holds Purse Strings 


But in the last analysis all chick- 
ens come home to roost at CCC, 
which holds the purse strings inso- 
far as its surplus holdings are to 
be exchanged, sold, bartered or giv- 
en away. 

This week responsible CCC offi- 
cials told The Northwestern Miller 
that CCC will have to accede to all 
and any proposals that may origi- 
nate, except as to the foreign policy 
which will be the adjunct of the 
State Department. 

Clarence Francis will ultimately 
be the court of last resort where dis- 
putes arise between the various 
agencies involved, but CCC will hold 
a potential veto on all and every 
transaction since it is the agency 
which is exchanging its goods for 
some other item, soft currency, dol- 
lars or barter commodities. 


President’s Statement 

In issuing his executive order on 
this problem, the President wrote Mr. 
Francis as follows: “The executive 
order which I have issued today 
establishing administrative arrange- 
ments for the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, 
provides, as you know, for an agency 
committee on agricultural surplus dis- 
posal with a representative of the 
White House as chairman. 

“I request you to assume responsi- 
bility for organizing this committee 
and to serve as chairman. I shall look 
to you for advice concerning policy 
issues that may develop. 

“In connection with the work of 
your committee, I shall expect you to 
be guided by the policy statement 
concerning foreign trade as related 
to agriculture which I have approved 
and issued today. I regard this docu- 
ment as an important announcement 
of the philosophy of this administra- 
tion with respect to agricultural for- 
eign economic policy. It should gener- 
ate confidence both at home and 
abroad as to our purposes in this vital 
area of international economic rela- 
tions.” 

The following agencies are named 
by the president as those to partici- 
pate on the Francis inter-agency com- 
mittee: USDA, FOA, State Depart- 
ment, Defense Department, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Budget, Treasury Department, ODM, 
GSA and the Federal Reserve Bank. 

In his admonition to Mr. Francis 
as to the U.S. trade philosophy, the 
President laid down these general 
terms for guidance—an orderly and 
gradual liquidation of our agricultural 
surpluses for the general welfare; the 
pricing of U.S, agricultural surpluses 
at competitive levels with wor'd 
prices; to increase consumption in 
areas where there is demonstrable 
underconsumption; to stimulate eco- 
nomic development in friendly coun- 
tries and to strengthen their eco- 
nomic position; and the U.S, admin- 
istrative policy will be to use for- 
eign and domestic private trade 
channels to insure conditions which 
will permit the private trade to func- 
tion effectively. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th S8t., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY — USED FORSTER 











Wheat Conditioner and Tempering Ma- 
chine, complete with all controls, mini- 
mum 400-bushel capacity per hour. State 
condition, location and price. Address 68, 
The Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn 
HELP WANTED 
scmuieneaeeel v ae a neteeneeiemeneaaiall 
ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY IN FOOD 
industry for a young executive with busi 
ness experience in serving the Far East 
Address 108, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


FLOUR SALESMAN FOR BUFFALO AND 
vicinity. Thirty to forty years of age 
Commission basis Reply R-7. Address 
97, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 


“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 

Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 

machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















DEATHS 


George D. MacDonald, 72, promi- 
nent in grain and shipping circles 
here for many years, died Sept. 7 at 
his home in Buffalo, N.Y. He was a 
former president of the New York 
State Waterways Assn. 





Mr. MacDonald organized the Ft. 
William (Ont.) Marine Supply Co. 
and later managed Buffalo grain ele- 
vators of Buffalo Elevators, Inc. Mr. 
MacDonald became executive vice 
president of the Great Lakes Grain 
Corp. after World War I. In the 
1930’s he formed the Federal Motor- 
ship Corp. and served as president 
until the fleet was sold in 1942 when 
he retired. 


Carl H. Schultz, 61, for more than 
25 years representative of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in the area of Ebensburg, 
Johnstown and Altoona, Pa., died at 
his Ebensburg home Sept. 7. His wid- 
ow survives. 


Cc. J. Martenis, president of the 
C. J. Martenis Co., New York, died 
Sept. 13. More details will be found 
on page 9. 


Mrs. M. I. White, formerly a flour 
buyer for the Quality Bakers of 
America, Inc., and the General Bak- 
ing Co., died on the morning of Sept. 
14 at Sunbury, Pa. Funeral services 
will be conducted Sept. 16. 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hetel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8. 
Ga. 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 


York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 118 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 


boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Oct. 9-1l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 8. 


Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bldg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 
Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Til. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 


North St., Phil., Pa. 


Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 





Yesterday’s package 
rarely goes far enough 


Today’s Union Multiwalls do more things, provide 
more protection, than ever, Before you accept your 
present container as the best within reach, try Union 
Multiwalls. You may be amazed at the improvement 
they can make in your packaging. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 





J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 708 Hen- 
ry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 









GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE 


-———— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


“< i, 
NEW SPOKANE _MILk.,. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 


PORTLAND 





FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 


Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 21-23—Self-Ris:ng Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Alicn R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bidg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 


May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 12-18—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seocessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 




















COPS) 


GRAIN CORPO 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 






“WINGOLD” 


WHITE RYE 















RATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 ¢ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Maneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


FLOURS 






Phone 3316 


W heat Flours 

“Bay STATE” 
Rye Flours 

Mepium Rye 


“WINONA” 


Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


WINONA, MINNESOTA) e 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 
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shall, 1367 Board 
Chicago 4, Il. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 


of Trade Bidg., 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














SUPERIOR 
Mia §=BAG & COTTON MILLS 
. Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
INDUSTRY pl Sevannah 
vt nee Lore 
18 10 anaae & ity Kons. Phoenix 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








KNAPPEN funeit® 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 





of ‘Dependable Quality 


SpeciAL MepruM Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevium-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
=. 












“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 
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peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


“D U R A M B E R *: June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 


chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 


SE MOLIN A Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. Practical 


Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 





FANCY No. 1 17, N.Y. 
Milled from Carefully Selected Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- Accurate 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 


ery Equipment Manufacturers 


=—_— Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- T e 

old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., b/ 

AMBER MILLING DIVISION 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. angiole y 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers ff 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 3 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., ompetent 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Commercial Hon est Soll ag 
pebcsngd apap imated In form ative A > & HIN 


that sales of commercial feeds in 
Nebraska for the period July 1, 1953, 


through June 30, 1954, will be ap- Necessary 
Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated | PrOximately 8% larger than in the 
previous 12-month period, according 


‘and Aged, For Bakers only. to G. B. Flagg, of the state depart- 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. ment of agriculture and inspection. 


ASS MiNNESoEE A complete report on the 1953-54 
feed tonnage will be issued late this A - i R i 






































year. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“Hunter’s CREAM” | Name Unchanged “If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth Appraising” 
SACRAMENTO—Legal counsel for 
The Oldest Flour the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Brand in Kansas Dealers Assn. has ruled, at the re- 
anal quest of the board of directors, on 
that for more than seventy years the results of a mail ballot to change PATC | i N a P P a a ISA L S 
has stood at the very top of the the association’s name. 
fine quality list. The ballot was forwarded to each 4005 Vernen Ave. 
member presenting two questions: 
*14: first, on whether the name should neapoli nesota 
The Hunter Milling Co. be changed, and second, on the choice WH 2729 Min s 16, Min 
Wellington, Kansas of eight names. 
The attorneys reported that a tally 








of the vote showed a majority favored 
a change of name, but less than a 


majority favored any particular 
-) RF name. It was held that the proposi- an ELL through WANT ADS 
tion lost and the association must 


BA 4 E RY i. Ze) U R continue to use its present name. 


MORTEN MILLING CO. eA a RRL ETTRI ETE A EA . 
athe 


























Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


























LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON 2 . 

a. a j m it h it ale 
LA GRANGE FLOURS : 3 —— 
LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. SIMONDS SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
ACME — GOLD DRIFT F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
Better Bakery Flours 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE largest and most moderna flour mil! 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

end warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr-e, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & OO, Eastexyn Repagsentative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * four. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities, Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels, Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements, 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN » OATS » FEED GRAINS 








GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK OHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS — BALTIMORE 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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AFMA Unit Prepares Film 
For Promoting Feed Sales 


CHICAGO—The agricultural serv- 
ice division of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. approved the 
script for the first in an AF'MA series 
of sound slide films at a recent meet- 
ing in Chicago. Production of the film 
is expected to start shortly and prints 
will be ready for distribution by 
October, 1954. 

The sound slide film series is being 
offered to feed manufacturers with the 
intent that it will fit into their in- 
dividual sales promotion programs 
as a part of the meetings held by 
salesmen and dealers with livestock 
and poultry producer customers. It is 
hoped that the first film will help 
sell customers on the benefits of 
using manufactured feed and that the 
manufacturer’s own branded ma- 
terials will then complete the sale of 
their particular product. 

Subsequent films in the series will 
deal with specific areas of livestock 
and poultry production and will cover 


Exceptional 
Storage Facilities 


il ill 


es nneeensso agra mae 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


. 
54 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
2. ae 8,500,000 Bus. 


management and feeding practices 
for: chicks and broilers, laying flocks, 
turkey poults, pullets and growing 
birds, dairy calves, replacement heif- 
ers, milking cows, dry period and 
freshening, baby pigs, weaning to 
market age swine, gestation and far- 
rowing, beef creep feeding, junior 
beef projects and range and feedlot 
techniques. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





N.C. Feed Tonnage 
Gains in 1953-54 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
cently reported that the state’s feed 
tonnage for the 1953-54 fiscal year, 
ending with June, was 1,043,434. 

This represents an increase over 
the 1952-53 feed total of 977,818 tons. 
It also is higher than the tonnages 
for the previous three years. 

The tonnage for June was 89,985, 
compared with 86,401 tons in the 
same month a year earlier. 

In almost every month during the 
past year, the North Carolina ton- 
nage showed a gain over a year 
earlier. 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


ral Off 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
“For SUPER Results 
(25/¥ USE QUAKER 
; | BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
































QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
- COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


The dependable quality of papers and materials used in Hammond 
Multi-Walls . . . combined with the most modern and efficient 
production methods and equipment . . . assures you of the finest 
paper bags on the market. 

Consult the Hammond man near you for Hammond Multi-Walls 
that meet all shipping requirements of your products. You can rely 
on him for accuracy and promptness in filling your needs. 





PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s ).2ading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











What better proof of value could 
there be than the record of regular 
customers who have used POLAR 
BEAR flour, some of them for three 
or four decades. 


.% : 
Sr. * 

ny f 4 
Qe MK 


“me ——— 
Y ae 


ra 


a¥ & FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














WAYS 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
ON THE NEW CROP 




















Doty Laboratories is milling new 
crop wheats from a wide area. We 
have crop survey information of 
great value to your production and 
laboratory departments. 


Let Doty Laboratories check your 
results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours on the new crop. We 
have all the modern equipment and 
years of experience in working 
with millers and bakers alike. 











TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


If the harvest time rush is swamp- 
ing your laboratory, let us run 


those extra experimental milling, 8 W. 9th St. 
feed and sanitation samples. Vol- 

ma wa Hi ne service very eco- Write or Call 
nomical, GRAND 8580 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 








Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





All our wheat is grown on "' Western 

Reserve’ and bought from the grow BALTIMORE 3362 

ers at elevators we own and operate 21 W. 10TH sT. KANSAS CITY, MO 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS &SONS | | BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-152 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 




















CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














ne Co. 


CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills ot Weltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atteatic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


















Country-Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





TEOROGAL SKY MILLING co. 


Pye PAS PERE VIN: KANSAS 
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The number of times the toast 
falls butter side down increases in 
direct proportion to the value of the 
rug or the price of butter. 


An old mountaineer and his son 
were sitting in front of the fire 
smoking their pipes, crossing ‘and 


iX PO RT 
Gulf Ports 
and 


LYKES! 


@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


U. K. Line - Africa Line « Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices aot: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 
Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 

Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


¥ 
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uncrossing their legs. After a long 
silence, the father said, “Son, step 
outside and see if it’s rainin’.”” With- 
out looking up, the -son answered, 
“Aw, Pa, why don’t we jest call in 
the dawg and see if he’s wet?” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

When one of Susie’s little friends 
came over to see her, she found the 
youngster playing with her new 
housekeeping set. 

“Are you washing dishes?” 

“Yes,” replied Susie, “and I’m dry- 
ing them, too, cause I'm not married 


yet.” 
ee ?¢ 
First Bride: “I’ve got my husband 
where he eats out of my hand,” 
Second Bride: “Saves a lot of dish 
washing, doesn’t it?” 
e$¢ 9? 
A garden is a lovely thing- 
But gardens are not made 
By saying—oh, how beautiful— 
And sitting in the shade. 
¢$?¢ ¢ 
A bebopper’s wife, concerned about 
his behavior, coaxed him into seeing 
a psychiatrist. After an hour with 
the patient, the doctor emerged from 
his office and said, ‘‘Madam, I must 
tell you that your husband is crazy.” 
“I know that,” said the wife. “But 
what's WRONG with him?” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Perhaps the yearners for the good 
old days have something; at least, a 
century ago, the only strikes in the 
country were gold and silver. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 





N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industric Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 





ay 
aa AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
JM 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Aabjornstad” 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1918 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Florme!," Oslo 








ROBERT NEIL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Fiour, Cereals, Feed 
and HKakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 
74. Constitution St, Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. OC. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 4 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








W.H. Ratherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 











Cable Address; ‘‘WHraTEeAR,"’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Codes: Bentley's Pome ag clay P< <3 nay Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsache Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








SINCE 1925 





} SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


a 
#, 


eal RS 





New York Loulsville 
Chicago 
St. Louls > ao 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

a ee Sen ee 

: ° on 

(? Norfolk Vencouver, B, C, 

| Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


i fROM 
ie EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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INDEX 


OF ADVERTISERS 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ MILL & Gen, Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushols 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
_ Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Abilene Flour Mills Co. 2 Greenbasks, BH. J.. & GO... cscccscccees 
Acme-Evans Co. ‘ 7 Green's Milling Co. ......e eee ceecenne 
Acme Flour Mills Co stones anens eae 31 Grippeling & Verkley .........6-ssee5. 35 
Allen, James, & Co. (eifast), Ltd..... 
Amber Milling Division ....... a 
Amendt Milling Co. ........ Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
American Assn. of Cereal C her mists... Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........-. 33 
American Cyanamid Co. ....... ++ 68 Harri, Upham & ©0............c0000 2 
American Viours, Inc, ......... ne Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc....... $5  Hart-Carter Co. ..... 2S eee 24a 
neg: of Mill & Elevator Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ..........--- l6a 
utual Insurance Companies .... Sa . : 31 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....... ; 31 Holland Engraving Co. .....-..++. 3! 
Hubbard Milling Co. ....+.+++- 32 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp......... 6a, 7a 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.. 22a Hunter Milling Co, ......6++.- 31 
Bay State Milling Co.. eax ena 30 
Beardstown Mill@ Co. .. 1... cee eee cnee 32 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co........ Sepbtadaae-< 4 Imbe, J. V., BMEUDIME CO.cces =» - scene 32 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ........ 66.6555 35 Inter-Continental Grain Co. ....+..+- 
Biair Milling Co. ..........+.+-. 30 International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Dk 2h i scessaveteneces a 34 International Paper Co., Bagpak Div... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........... 5 Interstate Grain Corporation ......... 30 
Bolle & Schilthuis ....... rere Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........- 36 
Bowsher, N. P., Co......... ee da 
Brey & Sharpless ...........5505. 3 
Buhler Bros, ... Sa Tnektaem, Gibart, Oi ciceveossssvace 34 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............- 36 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld Semmigem, We Tug GBsccccccoscccccvcess 5 
Burke, BE. J., & Co...... SOEs Be Thee B BODe cv ciccccccscovcoves 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 7 Johansen, Anth., & CO,......s0eeeeeeee 35 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....eeeeeeeees 34 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 22a 
SO ER, ve eaccccsevidesee es 26 SEROOOM, TRPOGR. oc ccccccccsccvccccsees 
Cameron, John F., & CO... . 6.66.6 eeun 
Cargill, eee Oe See es on. 
Carr, P. BW. ccccccessercecscserssesess Kansas Flour Milla Co. ........+s++05: 33 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd......... MeN DED MGs CER oi ese ds ccc rcoces 
Centennial Flouring Milie Co........ . ——— ee ee err ere pike 
Charlick, Wm.,, Ltd. ...... 0 ©. ees eees 21 Kelly-Brickgon Co. ......ccseseeees ae 
Chase Bag Co. ......+.+-++s seseeeee 17 Kelly, William, Milling Co............ 26 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co..... or Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. ............ 26 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ....... coe & Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.......... re 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co... King Midas Flour Mills ......... aacc. 
Cohen, Felix, Firma .......... Mine TI GG, bs vie avecesvenss 
Coleman, David, Inc. ......... os Bt MIRDOMGE, TAG, cc cccccccccscccsesess Ya 
Colorado Milling & Bievator Co....... 42 Knappen Milling Co. ...........0.0055- 30 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. .... 21a Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc...... . 84 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co, .... s Koerner, John B., & Co............--- 
Commissiehandel ‘‘Cereales”’ geen . 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ........+.. 2 
Continental Grain Co. ....-eccceeeces . £6 Aa er a 31 
Corralloy Ee GID oe-rsecevrocdivvecve da Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 6 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........... Larvacide Products, Inc, ........+-.04-: 22a 
Crawford & LAW ore. eee eee erence eens _. Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Crete MIMO ...eeeerereeeeeeerees janes SE BAMA wales tab ses tas vecevccescss 35 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.......+.s0+++5 
Lykes Bros, Steamship Co, ....... 35 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 
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like 
“the gun 
that won 

the west” 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
lor uniform enrichment 





“Dyox,” “‘Novadelox” and “"N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











lor years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


NOVADEL PLOVER SERVICE. CIVAG) 8h 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 





THE SWEATER HE’LL 
NEVER OUTGROW 


A flash of red darts from the schoolyard. Brakes 
screech to an agonized halt. Then silence. 


~ The little boy’s mother can put away the red 
sweater. He won’t need it any more. He’s never 
coming home again. 


Kids are so careless of their safety. That’s why 
it’s doubly important for you to drive carefully, 
especially now that school is open. Observe the 
posted traffic regulations, pay attention to the 
junior policemen. Nothing is as important as 
saving a child’s life. 


The child you save may be your own. 





